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the Protocol in an even more emphatic manner 

than was expected. He pointed out not 
oly that it seeks to give an undue and unwise rigidity 
to existing frontiers and treaties, thus depriving the 
league “of a discretion which all other tribunals 
are free to exercise”’; but that by its insistence on 
forcible “‘ sanctions” it would “ destroy the balance 
of the Covenant” and imply “ that the vital business 
of the League is not so much to promote friendly 
co-operation and reasoned harmony as to preserve 
peace by organising war—perhaps on the largest 
sale.” These are criticisms which will undoubtedly 
tommand the assent of the overwhelming mass of 
vell-informed opinion in Great Britain, irrespective 
of party; and they are clearly fatal to the much- 
debated Protocol. That document was indeed dead 
before it was born, and but for the failure of Lord 
Parmoor last September to realise and express the 
inevitable British view, it would probably never have 
been born at all, and many misunderstandings would 
have been avoided. The fundamental point is, of 
tourse, that we are not ready to bind ourselves to employ, 
tt the behest of the League, all our naval and military 
strength merely to preserve the status quo. That we 
should ever undertake so rigid an obligation is quite 
inconceivable. So the Protocol is dead, and from this 


‘ountry, at any rate, few mourners will attend its 
funeral. 


\ Geneva on Thursday, Mr. Chamberlain rejected 


* * + 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that “‘ His Majesty’s 
Government concluded that the best way to deal with 


the situation was to supplement the Covenant by 
special arrangements to meet special needs, and that 
these must be purely defensive in the spirit of the 
Covenant.” This statement implies that the British 
Government is prepared to guarantee some parts, but 
not all parts, of existing treaty settlements, but clearly 
it refers particularly to the possibility of a special 
Pact guaranteeing the eastern frontiers of France 
and Belgium. That is the alternative which the 
British Government offers in place of the Protocol, 
and it is the only alternative which is likely to secure 
the support of all parties in Great Britain. But there 
can be no such Pact unless Germany is a party to it. 
That condition is not palatable to the French, but it 
is a condition upon which any British Government 
which honestly seeks to interpret the opinion of the 
country is bound to insist. If the Pact represents 
and includes a mutual agreement between France and 
Germany to acknowledge the permanence of the 
common frontier established by the Treaty of Versailles, 
then British opinion will accept it without reservation 
and will support it by all means in its power. But if 
the Pact were to be no more than an agreement between 
the Allies to enforce a dictated settlement, then it would 
be worthless. No Government has power to bind us 
either to the spicit or to the letter of such an under- 
taking. France is beginning to recognise these facts ; 
and if there were a little more plain speaking on our 
side she might digest them more rapidly. 
* * * 


‘ It is hard to find fault with the Government’s policy, 
as described by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday, regarding the development of the Air 
Force. That policy is simply to go ahead and steadily 
to increase the strength and efficiency of the service, 
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but meanwhile to welcome and to embrace any oppor- 
tunity that may arise of securing a limitation of Air 
aimements by international agreement. It is the 
French Air Force that is setting the standard and 
forcing us to spend in this direction more money than 
we wish to spend. For the past two years we have 
been rapidly increasing our strength; yet by the end 
of 1925 we shall have a defence force of only 812 
machines against the French total of 1260. By the 
end of 1929 we shal] have, at the present rate of increase, 
about 600 machines, but even then we shall be far 
behind France. The Government’s view is that since 
war with France during the next few years is highly 
improbable, we should not be justified, under present 
financial conditions, in spending the money that would 
be necessary to establish rapidly even a one-power 
standard. We shall not, that is to say, for the present 
attempt to run at the pace which France has set. 
She may be able to afford it; we cannot. Nothing 
during the debate was said of the French debt, but it 
seems to us that some mention of it would have been 
most relevant, and in the House of Commons would 
certainly have been made. If France is rich enough 
to maintain four times as strong an Air Force as we 
possess, she must surely be rich enough also to begin 
to liquidate her financial obligations to us. If such 
liquidation should oblige her to lessen her expenditure 
on superfluous armaments, so much the better for us 
and for all Europe. 
* * * 

The “secret diplomacy” debate in the House on 
Wednesday was neither very interesting nor, from a 
practical point of view, very important. Of course, 
the principle embodied in Mr. Trevelyan’s Resolution 
the consent of Parliament to all treatics or arrangements 
with a foreign Power before they are ratified—is 
important, and it might be imperative to emphasise 
its importance in face of a Government which repudiated 
it, or seemed likely to ignore it. Mr. Trevelyan was 
alarmed because the present Foreign Secretary had 
declared that he did not consider himself bound to 
adopt the procedure to which his Labour predecessor 
had pledged himself—to inform the House “ of all 
agreements, commitments and understandings which 
may in any way bind the nation to specific action in 
certain circumstances.” We do not een why Mr. 
Chamberlain thought it necessary to make that declara- 
tion. But we cannot seriously believe it means any- 
thing sinister. Mr. Baldwin’s Government dare not, 
even if it would, revert to the “ old diplomacy.” The 
day of secret treaties is past ; and so, too, is the day 
of treaties ratified without consultation of Parliament. 
Mr. Ponsonby had to go back a good many years for 
his instances of them—the renewal of the Japanese 
Alliance in 1905 and the Anglo-Russian Agreement in 
regard to Persia in 1907. It is true, as he urged, 
that the Government has the constitutional power to 
commit us in all sorts of ways without informing the 
House of Commons. If there were any real danger of 
that power being exercised, then there would certainly 
be a strong case for doing what Mr. Trevelyan 
suggested a Labour Government might be furced to 
do—namely, transferring the treaty-making right from 
the Crown to Parliament. But we see no such danger. 

* * s 

We are glad to see signs of increasing public interest 
in the proposals of the China Indemnity Bill. The 
decision that Great Britain should follow the example 
of other countries in remitting her quota of the Boxer 
indemnity was taken a considerable time ago. A 
Bill providing that the money should be spent on the 
education of the Chinese was introduced originally 
by the Conservatives in 1923, again by the Labour 
Government last year, and now by the Conservatives 
once more. There was hot Labour opposition to its 
Second Reading last week, on the ground that there 








—— 


were insufficient guarantees that the money would be 
devoted primarily to educational purposes. Strong 
suspicion was aroused by the action of the Government 
in dropping Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson from the Committee set up to devise and 
carry out the scheme. Mr. Ronald McNeill did his 
best to placate the critics, but some of the Tories 
behind him made no concealment of what they want. 
What they want is expenditure on “ the development 
of railways, roads and canals,” and their desire js 
apparently shared by certain Chinese military leaders, 
But the weight of opinion in China is against the use 
of the money for commercial ends. The weight of 
opinion—even of Christian opinion—in China is also 
against the use of it for the benefit of religious missions, 
Sir Arthur Shipley, the Master of Christ’s, writes to 
the Times this week enclosing a memorial from a 
number of Cambridge Professors and Heads of Colleges. 
This memorial urges the importance of devoting the 
fund to nothing but education or strictly cognate 
purposes. That is the only decent course for this 
country to take—and it is, moreover, the only sensible 
course. On the one hand is the possibility of a paltry 
material gain of a thousand or two miles of railway, 
On the other hand there is the opportunity of showing 
the Chinese that we are at least as capable of subordi- 
nating our acquisitive instincts as are the Americans 
and Japanese and Russians, who have all devoted their 
shares to educational or cultural purposes. 


ok * * 


The discussion which has arisen out of the placing in 
Germany of an important shipbuilding order by an 
English firm has been interesting, but by no means 
conclusive. Too many reasons have been alleged for 
the big gap between the German and the lowest British 
tender. At first, stress was laid on the different wage 
levels ; but, in view of the almost “ sweated ” wages 
at present paid in British shipyards, it was clear that 
this could not be the cause. Then it was alleged 
that the German firm was receiving a secret State 
subsidy. This has since been denied ; but no one seems 
to know the truth of the matter. Next, the blame was 
put on the large stocks of cheap steel at present avail- 
able in Germany; but the retort came that these 
stocks were largely mythical, and that in any case the 
difference in the cost of steel would not by any means 
explain the difference in the tenders. And now Sir 
Frederick Lewis, the chairman of the firm which placed 
the order, dismisses all these alleged causes, and says 
that the true explanation is that the German yards 
can build specially fast ships of the type required more 
cheaply than the British, but that, if the order had 
been for vessels of ordinary speed, the order would 
have gone to a British yard. It looks, then, as if the real 
defect were in the technical equipment of our shipyards 
for the most modern types of cargo vessel. What have 
British shipbuilders to say to this ? 


* * * 


A number of well-meaning persons have been urging 
the Government to follow Mr. Lloyd George’s example 
of 1919, and summon another National Industrial 
Conference of employers and Trade Unionists in pur 
suance of the policy of goodwill which he outlined m 
his speech last week. Mr. Baldwin has too much sense 
to encourage the proposal. The National Industrial 
Conference of 1919 was, from the standpoint of the 
Trade Unions, an utter fiasco. After the employers 
and the Unions, under stress of the post-war excite- 
ments, had reached agreed conclusions on & rye 
of points, the Government, which had pledged we ‘ 
to accept the Report, refused to act on the propos 
put forward, and the employers certainly did — 
to press it to act. The plain fact was that the Con 
ference was set up in order to tide over a very awkw 
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moment, when all the Unions threatened to come for- 
ward with simultaneous demands. Having served its 
purpose by enabling the danger-point to be passed, 
it was thrust on one side. The Trade Unions have not 

ten the treatment which they received on that 
ocasion. If Mr. Baldwin proposed a similar conference 
pow, it would only be regarded as an attempt to counter 
the present forward movement among the Trade Unions. 
And that, in fact, is precisely what it would be. Mr. 
Baldwin is quite right in suggesting that it is far better 
to let employers and workers meet and negotiate 
industry by industry, rather than to mix them all up 


in One vast concourse. 
* * * 


The Rents Bill introduced by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
o Wednesday confines itself to continuing for a further 

jiod of two-and-a-half years the existing system 
of rent control, and the existing maximum increase 
over the pre-war rent. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
contend that it will certainly be desirable to end 
control when the new measure expires ; on the contrary, 
he makes provision for its continuance thereafter in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, as long as the 
need exists. There would be no objection to this 
course, if the Rents Act were satisfactory in its present 
frm. But notoriously it is not. Its ambiguities 
have already led to a mass of litigation, and will 
certainly lead to more. Moreover, the provision by 
which any house which falls vacant ceases to be 
subject to control is grossly unfair, both as dis- 
criminating between landlords, and as penalising the 
worker where change of employment compels him to 
move to a new district. This clause is, indeed, one 
factor in preventing mobility of labour; for every 
worker who has to move finds himself, even if he can 
get a house, faced with a demand for a rent largely 
in excess of the maximum allowed under control. 
The Labour Party further contended in Wednesday’s 
debate that the present maximum, fixed when all 
costs, such as repairs, were far higher than now, 
ought to be reduced in view of the changed conditions. 
This is a more difficult question ; but, apart from it, 
there is a very strong case against accepting Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bill as any solution of the vexed question. 
This Bill, like the Act of 1923, is meant to bring about 
decontrol by stages. The Labour Party contends 
that the time has not yet come for any such beginning. 
The decontrol of rents must depend on the building 
of new houses in adequate numbers. 


* Bd * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks does not beat about 
the bush. Indeed, he seems to get a great deal of 
enjoyment out of being a thorough-going reactionary. 
To the deputation which waited on him this week 
in order to urge the speedy passing of the Factory 
Bill he presented a most uncompromising reply. He 
will introduce a Factory Bill; but he can give no 
Promise that it will be passed this year. It will 
certainly not be Mr. Henderson’s Bill, introduced by 
he late Government. That was a Labour Bill, and 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks has nothing to do with 
labour Bills. His will be a Conservative Bill. He 
‘anmnot say whether it will include anything about 
hours of labour ; that is a Cabinet question. Indeed, 
~ cannot say anything except that there will be a 
ill of sorts, and ‘that it will be very different from 

- Henderson’s. This is most unsatisfactory. The 
om part of Mr. Henderson’s Bill was drafted 

ore Labour assumed office, and is, or ought to be, 
hon-controversial. Reform of the Factory Acts is 
j overdue. But it looks very much as if Sir William 
een Hicks means, after an unreasonably long 
of a: to give us not reform, but merely consolidation 
existing law. All friends of factory legislation 
Sught to be roused by the Home Secretary's attitude 


to the use of every possible means of bringing pressure 
to bear. There has been no important Factory Act 
since 1901. Things have changed since then; and 
there should be no further delay in bringing the factory 
code into line with modern needs. 

* * * 

The troubles about the Weir houses are by no 
means over. The employers and the Trade Unions 
are agreed that, if Messrs. Weir want to build houses, 
they must accept the established working conditions 
of the building industry. This, indeed, is involved in 
the fair wages clause, which is a term in municipal 
contracts. But Messrs. Weir flatly refuse to build 
under these conditions. The Government, anxious to 
help them out, has now proposed to set up a court 
of inquiry under the Industrial Courts Act to deal 
with the whole question. But, under the Act, a court 
of inquiry can deal only with a dispute between 
employers and workers; and, so far, the quarrel over 
the Weir houses has not taken this form. It is, 
directly, a dispute between Messrs. Weir and the 
Glasgow Corporation, which insists on the fair wages 
clause, and, indirectly, a dispute between Messrs. 
Weir and the whole building industry, including both 
employers and workers. It cannot therefore properly 
go to the Industrial Court. Nor can we see what 
special right Messrs. Weir have to claim exceptional 
treatment. If building trade wages and conditions 
have to be readjusted to suit new methods of con- 
struction, this ought to be done for and by the industry 
as a whole, through its established machinery of 
negotiation. Other makers of steel and similar houses 
of new types are working, and ready to work, under 
building trade conditions. Why cannot Messrs. Weir 
do the same ? 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The unexpected 
decision to dissolve the Northern Parliament is an 
astute tactical stroke on the part of Sir James Craig. 
Under pressure from the Protestant Churches and the 
Orange Order he was compelled last week-end to 
promise to amend his Education Act along lines 
which his Minister of Education declared a few days 
previously were a breach of the Act of 1920. We 
are told now that the trouble sprang from a misunder- 
standing, which may be true or may not; but, at any 
rate, the Northern Premier has sweetened the bitterness 
of surrender for himself by obtaining in return a guar- 
antee of solid Orange and Protestant backing in his 
appeet to the electors. This is a sad blow to the extreme 
Unionist leaders who flattered themselves that they 
had Ministers at their mercy. Though they are raging 
fiercely at the prospect of another four years’ mandate 
for Sir James Craig, they can do nothing to prevent 
it, especially as the excuse for the election is the necessity 
of maintaining a united front on the Boundary question. 
The decision to go to the country without abolishing 
proportional representation suggests that Sir James 
Craig has hopes that the Nationalists may abandon 
the policy of abstention, a view that is strengthened 
by a recent speech of Mr. Joseph Devlin, who declared 
that his followers as constitutionalists must make up 
their minds to face the facts of the constitutional 
position. The majority of Nationalists never believed 
in abstention, which was forced upon them by Sinn 
Fein in the days when its leaders were still confident 
of their power to force the North into an All-Ireland 
Legislature. To drop it now would mean, of course, 
a break with Republicans in the Six Counties; but 
the pact was broken for all practical purposes in the 
Tyrone-Fermanagh contest last November, and there is 
little doubt that in the new elections Mr. de Valera will 
again fight for his own hand. It is not so certain, 
however, whether the heavy expense of the nine Free 
State contests have left him with funds sufficient to 
finance a Northern invasion on the grand scale. 
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TOO CLEAN A SLATE 


N his speech in the House of Commons last Friday 
I on the Trade Union Levy Bill, Mr. Baldwin 
scored a very striking personal success. He 
won not only the applause of the Opposition, but, 
what was much more remarkable in the circumstances, 
the loyal obedience of the whole of his own party. 
Even the Morning Post, which for some weeks had 
been conducting a special campaign in favour of the 
Bill, acknowledged the force of the Prime Minister’s 
arguments against it and hailed him as the heaven- 
born leader of the Conservative Party. For so complete 
a triumph we can recall no precedent. Mr. Baldwin 
secured the withdrawal of a Bill which at least 90 per 
cent. of his followers regarded as just, to which more than 
50 per cent. were definitely pledged and for which he 
himself and most of his colleagues in the Cabinet, had 
voted in previous sessions. 

But Mr. Baldwin’s personal success, decisive as it 
was, is only one of the less important features of the 
incident. It has confirmed him in the undisputed 
leadership of the Conservative Party and given him a 
moral authority which no other Conservative leader 
has enjoyed at any rate since the days of Lord Salisbury, 
and perhaps, since longer ago than that. But far more 
significant is the fact that at one blow Mr. Baldwin 
has given the Conservative Party a clean slate in regard 
to its dealings with organised Labour. Throughout 
the whole of the present century the Conservative Party 
has been the open and avowed enemy of Trade Unionism. 
We say “open and avowed” because, although most 
Conservatives have been in the habit of paying lip- 
service to the principles of collective bargaining and 
avoiding direct denunciation of the Trade Unions as 
such, they have never seriously attempted to hide their 
hostility nor missed any opportunity of supporting 
measures calculated to weaken or cripple the strength 
of combinations of workmen. They have admitted 
that in modern conditions Trade Unions must be toler- 
ated, but they have not concealed their hatred of them 
nor their belief that if no such things as Trade Unions 
existed we should all be the better and the happier. 
Hundreds of Conservative members appear to believe 
that even to-day. 

Such a belief is not difficult either to understand or 
to forgive, for it is perfectly true that in those of their 
activities which force themselves upon the attention 
of the public the Trade Unions usually appear, or at 
any rate are made by the Press to appear, in the sinister 
réle of disturbers of the public peace—or at the very 
least, as some sort of public nuisance. No one likes 
strikes, whether they are begun for good reasons or bad 
ones, and even lock-outs, initiated by the employers, are 
generally described in the Conservative newspapers as 
if they were really due to the unreasonable attitude of 
this Trade Union or that. It is therefore only natural 
that in their hearts many Conservatives should long to 
abolish Trade Unionism or, if they cannot do that, at 
least to clip its wings. Utopian ambitions of this kind 
have, of course, been so obviously remote from practical 
politics that they have not been explicitly professed, 
even on the Toriest of Tory platforms, but secretly they 
have been harboured, creating in the soul of Conser- 
vatism something akin to what the psycho-analysts 
describe as a suppressed complex, an unfulfilled libido 


—— 


spreading poison in the blood of the hardiest of Die- 
hards. 

It is from this unhealthy condition that Mr. Baldwin 
has rescued his party. It is his virtue not that he made 
his opportunity, but that he seized it when it came. 
Like all sensible men, of every political creed, he recog. 
nised that hostility to Trade Unionism as such, or to 
any of its more important manifestations, cannot in a 
modern industrial State be reconciled with the profes. 
sion of a democratic creed. He may also perhaps have 
remembered that the Trade Unions were given their 
first charter by a Conservative Government. He may 
even have pondered the subject so deeply as to have 
realised that great professional or vocational organisa- 
tions of any kind, provided they are powerful and 
inclusive, and are not persecuted, tend always to become 
conservative forces in the life of any community inp 
which they exist. Revolutionary ideals are always the 
fruit of oppression, and can flourish, as the Bolsheviks 
have discovered, only when minorities are enabled, by 
circumstances or by the errors of their opponents, to 
exercise a decisive influence. The phrase, “a revolu- 
tionary Trade Union,” is almost a contradiction in 
terms nowadays. There is no such thing, unless it be 
in some minor trade which is very incompletely organised 
so that only a small proportion of the workers are 
members of the Union. And in Great Britain in 1925 
such trades, if they exist at all, are very few and insig- 
nificant. Between Trade Unionism and Conservatism 
there is no natural or fundamental opposition at all. 
There has been hitherto an appearance of such oppo- 
sition partly because many Conservatives act as if 
their sole purpose in political life was to represent the 
interests of the employing class, narrowly conceived, 
partly because Trade Unionism still appears to slow- 
minded people as an unpleasant innovation in the life 
of the country, and partly because the Trade Unions 
have been half persuaded, half driven into the creation 
and support of a political party which professes Socialist 
principles. Taken as a whole, Trade Unionists, of 
course, are not Socialists; for if they were England 
would be a Socialist State, and Mr. Baldwin would not 
be in power, with an overwhelming majority of the 
elected representatives of the people behind him. 

Whether Mr. Baldwin had all these considerations in 
mind when he decided to throw his full weight against 
the Trade Union Levy Bill we cannot tell. But it is 
clear at least that he understands the absurdity of 
tilting at windmills, and, what is much more, that 
he has made his party understand it, too. He has 
dragged the anti-Trade Union complex into the light 
of day and for the moment at any rate he has broken that 
particular plank in the platform of Conservative Die- 
hardism. He reduced his Don Quixotes not merely 
to silence, but to acquiescent admiration—really, 4 
most considerable achievement. It is possible indeed 
that he has destroyed for ever that purblind prejudice 
which the Conservative Party—almost leaderless it 
must be remembered for the past twenty-five years— 
has ever exhibited against the principles and practices 
of organised Labour. If so, then last Friday's debate 
will be regarded by the political historians of the future 
as marking the beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of British Conservatism. 

In any case, Mr. Baldwin on that Friday did a good 
day’s work, both for himself and for his party. He 
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called for a truce with Labour and showed that he 
meant what he said by asking the House to throw out a 
measure with the principles of which he agreed. Thus 
he gave himself, as we have said, a clean slate. What 
he will write on that slate remains to be seen. He has 
wiped off the rubbish, but he as yet put nothing in its 
stead. We have heard a good deal during the last 
decade or so of the “ industrial policy ” of the Conser- 
yative party. The most significant item of that policy 
has hitherto appeared to be the curtailment of the 
powers and liberties of the Trade Unions. That nega- 
tive item has now disappeared; but what remains ? 
Are we to have an effective new Factory Act? Is the 

blem of unemployment to be tackled in earnest ? 
Will Mr. Baldwin do anything to promote the necessary 
and inevitable unification of the coal-mining industry ? 
In short, have the wage-earning classes of Great Britain, 
who are the rank and file of the Trade Union movement, 
any reason to congratulate themselves upon having put 
a strong Conservative Government into power, or are 
they mere dupes who can hope for practical sympathy 
and help only from a Labour Government? Mr. 
Baldwin, on behalf of his party, has declared a truce. 
That is something to the good—very much to the good— 
but it is not. enough. The problems of industrial 
England cannot be solved by a policy of inoffensive 
tranquillity, however welcome such inoffensiveness 


may be. 


SECURITY, CAILLAUX AND 
FRENCH FINANCE 


Paris, March 10th. 


HREE subjects of different importance interest the 
T French at present. There is the prospect of 

M. Caillaux’s return; there is the possibility of 
some kind of security pact ; there is, above all, a financial 
situation which grows every day more critical. 

M. Caillaux has endeavoured to placate public opinion, not 
only in France,but in England. He feared that he would 
be considered to be the dangerous advocate of a Franco- 
German rapprochement distasteful to the British people. 
Such fears may well be swept aside as foolish and groundless. 
We are all—that is to say, all of us who wish to prevent 
another great European war—advocates of a Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement. There is no other solution of the 
European problem. All the pacts and protocols in the 
world to which Germany is not a willing party must neces- 
sarily be directed against Germany, and therefore, whether 
arranged under or outside the auspices of the League of 
Nations, will prove to be instruments of conflict. 

It is amazing how statesmen can make complicated that 
Which is most simple. Were France and Germany friends 
and agreed upon a common policy, British pledges to France 
would be superfluous. If France and Germany are not 
friends, if there is no moral change, if the Continental 
neighbours with an age-long feud continue to glare at each 
other like china dogs on a mantelpiece, then no British 
Pledge, no Geneva Protocol, will avert the inevitable 
catastrophe. The whole question is whether France and 
Germany can work together. It is not a coalition against 
Germany, but a pact with Germany, which is needed. If, on 
the one hand, France can put aside her fears and her sus- 
Picions, and on the other hand, Germany can forget her 

reds and her ambitions, then peace can be built on a 
solid rock. But treaties between various Powers, whether 
Tegional or all-inclusive, which are not based upon a Franco- 





German accord, are worse than useless : they are a delusion 
and a snare. 

At the risk of being dubbed ideologues, let us boldly state 
that peace cannot be guaranteed by French armies and by 
British navies, but can only be guaranteed by the substitu- 
tion of friendships for antagonisms. All the comings and 
goings in Paris and in Geneva are meaningless, all the ques- 
tions and answers in the British Parliament are misleading, 
in so far as they are intended to bring about alliances which 
can only, in their ultimate purpose, be anti-German. They 
are of value only in so far as they forward a Franco-German 
reconciliation. All the rest, from the point of view of 
security, is utterly vain, when it is not perilous. I do not 
know how far British diplomatists still see advantages in 
the system of a balance of power; it may be possible to 
argue, from the British standpoint, that it is necessary to 
keep France or Germany, or both, from becoming too 
powerful ; but from the Continental standpoint, from the 
standpoint of peace in Europe, an accord between France 
and Germany, political and economical, is essential. I 
would certainly not defend the curious manceuvres of 
M. Caillaux, both before and during the war, but apart from 
his methods and his personality, there is nothing in the idea 
of a Franco-German understanding, provided it be not an 
anti-English union, provided it be not the sort of Continental 
bloc which has such ominous import for British ears, pro- 
vided England, at least to some extent, participates in the 
arrangements, which need affright us. 

Diplomatists have always conceived associations of 
countries, not as peaceful associations but, openly or 
occultly, as belligerent associations directed against a third 
party. Such conceptions are artificial ; they are not in the 
nature of things. If I am not vastly mistaken, British 
influences in Paris—and I believe in Berlin—have been 
operating in favour of this Franco-German rapprochement, 
which is the only true measure of security and to which all 
other measures are unnecessary appendices. 

Poland is the stumbling-block ; or, rather, to be perfectly 
fair to Poland, the peace-makers of 1919 and of subsequent 
years—British, American, French, Italian and the rest—in 
framing treaties and in giving decisions, animated not so 
much by pro-Polish feeling as by anti-German feeling, in 
creating a Poland which cannot exist in its present form 
without being perpetually provocative of war, are the men 
who have sown dragon’s teeth in Europe. Even those news- 
papers in England which, a short time ago, were horrified 
at the suggestion that a revision of treaties was necessary, 
are now slowly awakening to the need of readjustments. 
The French have placed themselves in an awkward position : 
they are linked up with Poland and the Little Entente for 
the defence of the status quo, and in accepting any German 
offer, which cannot but be limited, would appear to be 
deserting Allies to whom they have unreservedly committed 
themselves. Count Skrzynski has not failed to express um- 
palatable truths which perplex M. Herriot. Some of these 
unfortunate special treaties of alliance are calculated to 
hamper, perhaps fatally, the work of peace-making. It is 
absurd to imagine France being dragged into a conflict with 
Germany, and dragging England with her, to determine the 
colour of letter boxes in Danzig: it is so absurd that, im 
fact, it could never happen. But logically, theoretically, it 
might happen. Happily the world is governed (at least, let 
us be indulgent enough towards the world to suppose se) 
by commonsense and not by logic or by treaties. Still, these 
special commitments of France are obstacles in the way of 
the successful conclusion of the present negotiations. Here 
is an object-lesson, if ever there was one, for England, where 
certain people have been tempted to lengthen the war- 
chain of alliances by special commitments towards France. 

It is sheer folly to become a link in a war-chain whose 
motion may be determined by the weakest and remotest link. 
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With the possibility of the return of M. Caillaux to power, 
and with his past career, I have already dealt in these 
columns.* It must be confessed that his chances are now 
somewhat brighter, though probably not so bright as his 
friends believe. What has induced the call in some quarters, 
even in unexpected quarters, for M. Caillaux, is the des- 
perate situation (as many people believe) of the French 
Treasury. There has been, above all in France, a crise de 
confiance largely brought about by the politique de combat 
which M. Herriot initiated when he insisted on the resigna- 
tion of M. Millerand from the Presidency, and re-opened the 
religious war in France at a moment when national unity 
was imperative if the financial difficulties were to be over- 
come. It was, as I pointed out at the time, an exceedingly 
shortsighted policy. A government which has need of credit 
cannot afford to create an active and bitter opposition. 
Vast numbers of Frenchmen were so enraged that, in 
fighting the Government, they forgot that they might pull 
down the edifice on their own heads. M. Herriot has made 
an appeal for a truce around the franc, but his appeal does 
not meet with an adequate response. He is told that he 
began the struggle and cannot call it off whenever it is con- 
venient for him. There is serious alarm, which is exag- 
gerated for party purposes, and friends of the Government 
are trying to create a crime which does not figure in the code 
—that of financial défaitisme. Those who dare to say what 
they think of French finances are menaced with punishment. 

This is M. Caillaux’s opportunity. The legend, merited or 
unmerited, of being a great financier—indeed, the only man 
capable of saving France—has been sedulously fostered 
around M. Caillaux. Nothing is more surprising than the 
attitude of the Right and of the Centre towards him. Over- 
tures are being made to him which may compromise his 
standing with the Radicals and Socialists. An ardent 
Nationalist, with a convenient memory, spent some pains in 
assuring me the other day that the Right had never been 
hostile to M. Caillaux—that in England the campaign 
against him was started by a famous publicist on the repre- 
sentations of a French Socialist, that in Italy the most 
damning information was supplied by an Italian Pacifist 
who subsequently took a prominent part in international 
conferences. It is, of course, true that certain Socialists 
and so-called Pacifists, more patriotic than the professed 
patriots, more bellicose than the Nationalists, took a fore- 
most part in denouncing the agissements of M. Caillaux, but 
it is grotesque to represent the French Right as less ardent 
in the hue-and-cry which was raised. Nevertheless the 
desire for exculpation of some members of the Right is 
extremely significant, and it is from that point of view alone 
that it need be considered now. They seem to think that 
anybody, even M. Caillaux, would be better than M. Herriot, 
to restore confidence in French finances. 

It is to be remarked that M. Caillaux carefully refrains 
from any provocative references to such subjects, for 
example, as Clericalism, Vaticanism and Secular Education 
for Alsace-Lorraine. He also refrains from advocacy of a 
tax on capital, and appears to think that a screwing-up of 
direct taxation beyond a certain point (though he is the 
author of the Income Tax in France) might be harmful. 
Methods of inquisition and of spoliation—as if any direct 
taxes can be efficiently collected without a certain measure 
of inquisition and spoliation !—are denounced as responsible 
for the sending of capital abroad. Personally I have yet to 
be convinced that M. Caillaux can satisfy even the Centre 
without quarrelling with the Radicals and Socialists. Nor 
is his financial programme, as it has been disclosed—which 
is hardly at all—such as would bring into the coffers of the 
State the necessary funds. The expedients of M. Clémentel 
are unsound and appear to me to be dangerous: there is 
notably the strange proposal of instituting what are called 





* New STATESMAN, June 28th, 1924. 








cheques-contributions, which means the immediate sale for 
the immediate replenishment of the Treasury of pieces of 
paper which can only be used for the payment of taxes, 
nominally at, say, a thousand francs, but actually sold with 
perhaps an eight per cent. discount. One can understand 
that M. Caillaux does not reveal his counter-proposals pre- 
maturely, but one has the right to be sceptical until they are 
revealed. 

It is impossible for me to enter into the details of the 
French financial position at the end of this article ; I must 
reserve that for another occasion. But the chief difficulty is 
not the Budgetary difficulty, but the Treasury difficulty, 
Unless, for example, holders of Bonds which mature this 
year are content with their renewal, it will not be easy to 
find the funds which should be paid out. The advances of 
the Bank to the State have nearly reached the maximum of 
22 milliard franes fixed by law, and the circulation of 
bank-notes has nearly reached the maximum of 41 milliard 
francs fixed by law. If the “ ceiling” is burst the conse- 
quences might be disastrous. Any inflation might mean 
a complete loss of credit, and the suggestion that bank- 
notes should be stamped at their gold value is one which is 
fraught with perils. 

There is much in the economic situation which is 
encouraging, and if only confidence reigned, all would be well. 
Financially, the Government has a bad Press, and there 
may even be a conflict between the Chamber and the Senate. 
But this does not necessarily mean that M. Herriot is about 
to fall, that the political combinations which are being pre- 
pared will succeed, or that the day of M. Caillaux has yet 
come. SisLEY HupDLeston. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: A STEP 
BACKWARDS 


\ , 7 E have need of a sharp reminder now and then of 
the fact that we have still in Great Britain about 
a million and a quarter of men and women out 
of work. The wage-earners, indeed, do not need reminding 
of this ; for even those who are in work cannot help knowing 
that for any one of them unemployment is an ever-present 
and evil possibility. It is not, to be sure, so disastrous 4 
possibility as it used to be; for unemployment benefit 
has robbed it, for most wage-earners, of its worst terrors. 
But it is still quite bad enough ; and there is no likelihood 
that the employed worker will leave it out of his calculations. 
For the rest of us, however, who are not subject to the 
danger, at any rate in the same form, there is a natural 
inclination to dismiss so unpleasant a fact as chronic un 
employment to the back of our minds, and to think seriously 
of it only when our attention is drawn by some outstanding 
incident or some strong articulate protest. 

For many months now there has been nothing sensational 
about unemployment, except its undiminished persistence. 
The organisations of the unemployed, which used every 
now and then to prick our consciences with demonstrations 
and processions, have apparently crumbled away ; at least, 
nothing has been heard lately of their doings. The figures 
recording the number of the unemployed have fluctuated 
a little, now this way and now that ; but the changes have 
been too small to attract any widespread attention. The 
mass of the public, apart from the wage-earners, has not 
precisely forgotten the unemployed, but it has taken t 
accepting their existence as an act of fate. 

Yet this very absence of considerable change in the 
situation is really the most disquieting feature of it. A yea! 
ago many voices were confidently prophesying that the 
number of the unemployed was about to be substant 
reduced, and that only the inevitable residue would be left 
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gut of work—save ina few industries subject to exceptional 
gnditions. Coal was much better; a cotton boom was 
coming; iron and steel would speedily recover now that 
the worst was over; even in the shipyards orders were 
improving. Men talked confidently of reducing coatri- 
butions and increasing benefits under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. Even the cautious Ministry of Labour 
made its estimates on the assumption of a considerable 
decrease in the volume of unemployment. 


All this optimism has turned out to have been quite 
without justification. The number of men and women 
out of work is rather larger than it was a year ago, and shows 
nosign of diminishing. The industries which were depressed 
then are depressed now, though not quite in the same 
relative proportions. Engineering is a bit better, and coal 
a good deal worse. Cotton has relapsed after a temporary 
recovery. Not even the most determined optimist can 
bring himself to predict for the near future any change in 
the trade situation which will automatically absorb any 
large section of the unemployed. 


Yet, though the situation is no better, we are doing less 
than ever to cope with it. Many of us last year were 
deeply disappointed with the failure of the Labour Govern- 
ment to make any effective contribution towards the 
solving of the problem. But their tenure of office was 
short, and at least they were making some attempt to 
develop plans for this year. Mr. Baldwin’s Government, 
however, is doing even less than its predecessor did, 
and certainly planning much _ \iess. Indeed, the 
Conservatives hardly profess to believe in the policy of 
finding work by State assistance. They await the restor- 
ation of ordinary commercial activity—of which there 

to be so sign—and seem vaguely to propose man- 
to-man talks between employers and workers as a means 
of dealing with the problem. 

Are they right or wrong in their negative conclusion 
about the possibility of finding work ? We believe they are 
wrong, but right upon their own wrong assumptions. The 
results of a piecemeal policy of finding odd jobs here and 
there for a few of the unemployed are only just worth the 
trouble and expense they involve; and they certainly 
make only an infinitesimal contribution to any real solution 
ofthe problem. No policy of finding work under the State 
or the local authorities is worth very much for the direct 
employment it provides ; it makes a vital contribution only 
to the extent that it stimulates normal production and 
lowers its cost. That is why schemes of electrification, 
railway development, and scientific re-equipment of industry 
with the best modern plant are infinitely better ways of 
dealing with the situation than either payments to the 
unemployed or relief works instituted at haphazard. 

The present Government, however, in so far as it can be 
judged by what it has so far done or announced, seems not 
so much to be preferring the worse to the better among these 
means of coping with the situation, as to be giving up the 
whole problem as beyond its powers. It proposes, we 
believe, to spend less on the provision of work than was 
spent last year ; it appears to have no large plans of develop- 
ment either ready or in active preparation; and, while it 
does nothing to increase the volume of employment, it 
proposes by more stringent administration to cut down the 
numbers in receipt of unemployment benefit. Under the 
imstructions recently issued by the Ministry of Labour, many 
thousands of men and women, who have been out of work 
almost continuously for a long period, will have their right 
to benefit taken away. They will be driven, presumably, to 
the Guardians, or else to deprive others of work by taking 
jobs at rates of wages so low that the Employment Exchanges 
cannot directly countenance them. The result may be some 
diminution in registered unemployment ; for, deprived of 





all chance of benefit, many of these workers will not keep 
their names on the books at the Exchanges. But it will not 
be any reduction at all in the real number of the unemployed ; 
and it will be a heavy additional burden on the Guardians 
in the most distressed areas, where huge sums have already 
been borrowed in order to pay even the current relief. 

The Minister of Labour, in the course of Monday’s debate, 
attempted to justify his policy and to put the blame for it 
on the Opposition. It is true that he is able to take the 
unfortunate course he has adopted mainly because of the 
defects of the Act passed last year by the Labour Govern- 
ment. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland is only doing now what 
Mr. Shaw’s Act said he might do. Mr. Shaw, in the debate, 
urged that, when his Act was passed, everyone expected a 
decline in unemployment which would have made its 
provisions harmless. This is, to our mind, an extenuation 
rather than a defence. But the fact that Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland was able to score a point off Mr. Shaw and the 
Labour Government is neither here nor there in relation to 
the main issue. Labour may have erred ; that is no reason 
why the present Government should perpetuate its mistake. 
What matters is the Minister of Labour’s first line of defence. 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland argues that, since the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Scheme is a scheme of insurance and 
not of State doles, benefits ought not to be paid save to men 
who have put in a reasonable number of contributions, and 
the scheme ought to be actuarially sound. Here are two 
points. On the second, it will be agreed that the State 
scheme of unemployment insurance ought to be actuarially 
sound over a period of years, including good and bad trade 
alike. We believe that, on this basis, it is sound to-day; for, 
with trade still bad, it is only accumulating a deficit very 
slowly indeed, and a quite trifling reduction in the number 
of unemployed would not only turn this into a surplus, but 
very soon wipe off the accumulated deficit. But, even if 
the scheme were not sound as it stands, it would not follow 
that the right way of making it sound is the restriction of 
benefits. The right way may be an increase in the State 
contribution ; and this is what we should urge if unsound- 
ness could be shown to exist. 

The Minister’s first point is of greater substance. Under 
a private insurance scheme certain qualifying payments 
are usually required, and there is a limit to the amount of 
benefit that can be drawn. But it does not follow that 
this should apply to a compulsory State scheme of insurance. 
The State scheme collects a toll on all workers, as long 
as they are employed, for the benefit of these same workers 
when they are unemployed. To the sum so collected 
are added contributions by the employer and the State. 
The scheme is designed to take the place, so far as the 
wage-earners are concerned, of the recognised right of the 
destitute to maintenance at the public expense. It is 
obviously better that it should apply to all cases of wage- 
earners who are out of work rather than leave some of 
them still to rely on the old method of poor relief. It 
does not do this completely for two reasons—because 
the benefits paid are inadequate in amount and have, in 
many cases, to be supplemented by the Guardians, and 
because the granting of benefit is hedged about with con- 
ditions which do not apply to poor relief. 

Our view is, and long has been, that both these limitations 
ought to go—that benefits and dependents’ allowances 
ought to be brought up to a standard of reasonable main- 
tenance, and that they should be available continuously 
for all workers who, as soon as they find a job, have to 
contribute towards their cost. This latter principle has 


twice received recognition ; first, by the abolition of the 
“gap,” and secondly by the granting of “ uncovenanted 
benefit ” as a statutory right instead of an ex gratia payment. 
But now it is proposed to go back on it by limiting the 
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right to men who can prove payment of a minimum number 
of contributions either since 1922 or since the starting of 
the scheme. This, on the face of it, is a step backwards, 
very difficult, to say the least, to justify in view of the 
exceptionally prolonged depression from which we are still 
suffering. By all means, let those who are “ not genuinely 
seeking work ” be eliminated ; but let all who are seeking 
work on fair terms, and cannot find it, have an equal right 
to benefit, whether their past period of unemployment has 
been short or long. 

This, apparently, is not the Government’s view. The 
Treasury wants to show a reduction in the amount spent in 
unemployment benefit without incurring the odium of 
fresh legislation. Therefore comes this administrative 
tightening-up which will profit the Unemployment Fund 
at the expense of the poor rate, and perhaps reduce the 
apparent though certainly not the real number of the 
unemployed. This is bad enough in itself; it is the worse 
in that it coincides with a do-nothing policy in the provision 
of work, and a slackening even of the emergency relief 
schemes hitherto in operation. Meanwhile, the conscience 
of the public is apparently asleep, and the unemployed 
themselves have lost energy to stir it by demonstrations 
and appeals. But at least, we may hope, there will be 
energy enough to defeat this latest attempt, by administra- 
tive action, to drive more men to the Poor Law, and to 
place a new unfair burden on those local authorities which 
are already most heavily borne down by the weight of 
unemployment and depression. 


THE OPPOSITION PARTIES 


IN ITALY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 


HE prophets have been confounded; but, as 
spectators, whether viewing Italy from near or 
far, they should not be blamed because seven 

or eight weeks ago they anticipated the rapid close of the 
Fascist experiment. Large numbers also of the actual 
articipants in that experiment had begun at that time to 
ook to the latter end. Fascists were making their souls, 
as it were, so that on the deathbed no one should say 
that they had not forgiven the trespasses of the enemy. 
One need not suppose that Mussolini himself was filled with 
this Christian spirit; but he had at least arranged his 
worldly affairs and drawn up a provisional testament. 
There was a division in the Cabinet during December, 
and had it not been for the intransigence of the Opposition 
and the energy of one Minister—not Mussolini—the Fascist 
Government would have resigned—in the hope, if not the 
expectation, that after six months of Aventinist Govern- 
ment, Italy would again turn to II Duce for salvation. 
The most interesting portion of the notorious Rossi 
““Memorial ”—and also that which sounded truest— 
described the anxieties, amounting often to panic to which 
Fascism has been constantly subject since its accession to 
power. And Rossi wrote, long prior to the December 
crisis, of a period when to all outward seeming Fascism 
was at the height of its prosperity and popularity. 

The recovery of spirits is explicable. The Opposition 
gained a complete “ moral” victory in December. The 
worst was told—and simultaneously it became evident that 
the Opposition was incapable of turning its moral victory 
into a real one. For this there were many reasons, the 
chief being the heterogenous character of the anti-Fascist 
movement, leading inevitably to confusion of tactics. 
The Aventinists in especial had limited themselves to a 
negative programme, and thus justified the preoccupations of 
those who, although not philo- Fascists, feared for an might 
happen after the fall of Fascism. Don Cesaré, the leader 
of the Social Democrats, who had a place in Mussolini’s 
first Cabinet but is now on the Aventine, recently sought to 
dispose of these preoccupations on the ground that the 
Opposition had learned by experience. The Communist 











peril, he said, was past. For the rest there was no fear 
of a return of the demagogic after-the-war régime, when 
weak and inorganic governments were enslaved to i 
and groups in the corridors of Montecitorio proclaimed ang 
deposed Prime Ministers, and the piazzas prepared the 
laws so that both the political situation and the judici 
lost all stability. The experience of the past would be of 
profit to those who had committed errors; and when 
Fascism had abandoned the field, others would be ready 
to give peace and tranquillity to the country, proceed 
with reconstruction, and develop a moral sense in the public 
administration. 

But these, it will be observed, are generalities. Fascism 
is morally discredited ; others, who have still a moral credit 
must displace Fascism and take up the non-controversia] 
constructive side of the original Fascist programme. The 
declaration of the leader of the Social Democrats amounted 
to little more than that ; nothing was said as to how unit 
of principle and method is to be achieved by the various 
parties of the Opposition. Some of these have an indj- 
viduality which they will find difficult to sink, even in 
the name of morality, whereas those without individualit 
are unable to influence the country. The key to Mussolini’s 
latest triumph is the confusion in the enemy’s camp, 
and especially in the contradiction between those parties 
which have individuality, or some sort of representative 
character, and those which have none. An analysis of 
the Opposition should, therefore, be of interest, even 
though it fails to confirm vague anti-Fascist optimism, as 
expressed in Italy and abroad. 

There are, first, the Communists, far stronger now as a 
party—though the “Communist peril” may be past— 
than they were five years a They have captured a 
large part of the former Socialist citadel in Turin, and are 
now returning to Montecitorio to aid Giolitti and Salandra 
with a jest. But the Communists may be left out of account, 
as far as the moral question of Fascism, or the constitutional 
issue, is concerned; neither interests them. The other 
parties are the Massimalists, the Unitarian Socialists, 
the Republicans, the Social Democrats, Amendola’s 
Constitutionalists, the Liberals of the Left, the Populars, 
all on the Aventine, and at Montecitorio, Giolitti, Salandra 
and Orlando, who are really Independents with a personal 
or local following, Giolitti in Piedmont, Salandra and 
Orlando in the politically garrulous but ineffective south, 
Massimalists, growing in numbers; Turati’s Unitarian 
Socialists, a stationary element in recent years ; the little 
group of Republicans—these are three parties, each with a 
defined programme, independent of the present abnormal 
situation. But of the others it must be said that they owe 
such real life as they have either to individual leadership, 
as in the case of the Giolittians, or tothe Fascist revolution 
which by contrast has caused the words Liberal and Demo- 
cratic as labels in Italian politics to have for the first time 
some little meaning. 

The case of the Populars, a combination of Socialist and 
clerical leanings, is separate from the others ; but now that 
one part of the Popular programme, reconciliation of 
Church and State or the introduction of religious teaching 
in the schools, has been adopted by the Fascists, much of 
the raison d’étre of this party has vanished. All these parties 
are, it may be said, agreed on the moral necessity of putting 
an end to Fascism; but that is in truth their only bond 
of union. 

The question of method has been debated at length in 
the Opposition Press, and still a part of the Opposition 
remains at Montecitorio and another part on the Aventine. 
The Aventinists themselves are at odds on all issues except 
the moral one, as is evident from the recent circular in which 
the Populars foreshadowed a possible descent from the 
Aventine and advertised the essential distinction between 
their constitutional position and the revolutionary content 
of the Massimalist and Republican programmes. _In the 
light of this document the events of December and January 
become comparatively easy to interpret. Fascism despises 
the “ parliamentary game”; and yet it was precisely the 
failure of the Opposition to play this game which caused 
the Fascist Government to remain in office after the 
December crisis, and gave Mussolini the courage of despera- 
tion. The Aventinists would have been satisfied 

nothing less than Mussolini’s disgraceful defeat, 
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and could have been satisfied with nothing less, 
for the reason that. they themselves found no 
basis of unity except the “ moral question.” Thus they 
gave the Fascist leader no option but to resist, and hold to 
wer to the bitter end ; and once Mussolini’s uncertainties 
were thus resolved he showed no lack of will and courage. 
It is true that, in the second instance, the Aventinists raised 
the question of the Constitution; but what have Massi- 
malists and Republicans to do with the defence of the Con- 
stitution ? And as regards other parties on the Aventine, 
their leaders had acquiesced in the march on Rome and in 
Mussolini’s assumption of power without a majority in the 
Chamber; and if the Constitution survived that event it 
survives to-day when Mussolini has a secure majority at 
Montecitorio. There was an ill-informed opinion in the 
country which believed that the King would intervene and 
deprive Mussolini of his powers, remembering his duty as 
head of a “ Liberal State ” ; but in fact Mussolini asked for 
and obtained more ample powers, and when he suppressed 
the Press it was by legal means, the service of prefects and 
carabineers, and not by the mobilisation of Fascist squad- 
rons. The King could not occupy himself constitutionally 
with the criminal charges brought against the Fascist 
leaders ; the magistracy exists for that purpose, and it was 
not for the King to declare that magistracy corrupt. Thus 
Mussolini is protected by the Constitution to-day, as 
Giolitti was protected in the past ; as a Republican writer 
in La Critica Politica observes, in making elections he has 
only “ developed and perfected” a system used by those 
who preceded him in the government of the State. “ Deve- 
loped and perfected,” indeed! When Giolitti in recent 
debate with I] Duce declared that the coming elections could 
not possibly be free, Mussolini retorted, “I have gone to 
your school in the matter of elections.” “ You are too 
modest,” the veteran answered ; “ the elections you make 
bring a majority such as I never dreamt of having.” And 
it is this same Giolitti, eighty-two years of age, who is once 
more the most powerful man in Opposition and the favourite 
for the succession to the Premiership. He survives the 
Fascisti revolution, as he survived—he, the hated neutralist, 
to become Prime Minister less than two years after Italian 
victory—the revolution that brought Italy into war. In 
1915, as now, he remained in Parliament, believing little in 
the permanence of any revolution, awaiting confirmation of 
his scepticism, but faithful to the Savoy which gave 
Italy her compromise Constitution and which believes 
itself to be the corner-stone of Italian unity and Italy’s 
guarantee against lasting tyranny or lasting anarchy. The 
question of the moment, however, is that of the intentions 
of the Aventinists: will these return, and if so in what 
numbers, to the Chamber, to join forces there with the three 
ex-Premiers and the thirty adversaries of Fascism already 
attending them in the hall? For weeks indecision has pre- 
vailed ; this is natural, for there is much to be said both for 
and against abstention ; but instead of concealing their inde- 
cision the Aventinists advertise it, conjecture upon it. 
Nothing could be worse for their credit with the public. 


No answer was given to the question at an interesting 
and candid discussion on the tactics of the Opposition, 
reported from Milan a few days ago. Count Sforza, a former 
Foreign Minister, was present, along with Turati, the 
Unitarian Socialist leader, and G. Ferrero, the popular 
historian, and the occasion was a meeting of the Italian 
association for democratic control. All the speakers were 
agreed as to the necessity of keeping the opposition bloc 
mtact; but whereas some of them desired to continue 
asserting a “‘ moral prejudice *"—from which the absten- 
tionist policy follows—Turati and others would not exclude 

possibility of an eventual return to the Chamber 
{actually, it may be observed, numbers of the Opposition 
have never ceased to haunt the corridors of Montecitorio). 
Ferrero pointed out that the Government was constitu- 
tionally in order, and yet sought a new mandate. This 
would only be refused if the country was capable of an 
access of intense and lasting will; and it was more than 

ly Fascism would gain another majority, even if the 
tlections should be free. The general tone of the discussion 
Was pessimistic, and one speaker observed that Fascism 
& such should not be the object of attack, but the class 
Which was formed during and after the war, and which, 
with the aid of Fascism, had conquered power. For the 






first time Italy had a governing class composed of persons 
who had economic influence and also (in comparison with 
the ignorance and lack of experience of the past) ability 
and a certain culture. 

Here, perhaps, the speaker hit part of the nail on the 
head ; and his remarks explain why Fascism still, in spite of 
all, continues to attract serious minds that have rejected 
on national grounds the positive alternatives offered by 
Massimalists and Communists. There is the feeling first 
that the personnel of the movement can be Pm and 
secondly that Fascism represents, or can be made to repre- 
sent, something native to Italy, and that not necessarily 
—as the example of the Corporations in Emilia and else- 
where shows—an Italian plutocracy. Remains, of course, 
as an objective a genuine parliamentary democracy ; and 
if anything could strengthen rliamentary democracy 
as an ideal it should be the conduct of Mussolini and two 
years of Fascist rule. And yet who in Italy, after the re- 

ated failures of the democratic leaders, among whom 

urati may now be counted, to get into contact with real 
and concrete forces, has much practical hope of its realisa- 
tion ? 


THE BLACKMAILER 


ONLY knew one blackmailer in my life. I did a 
I few small jobs for him. But that was before I 

knew that he was a blackmailer. I had no reason, 
indeed, to suspect that he was a blackmailer. He under- 
paid me like a perfectly honest man. I don’t think he can 
have been the best kind of blackmailer. He did not dress 
very well, nor did he look like a man who lived amid the 
continual popping of champagne corks. He had a small 
strawberry-coloured nose and little watery eyes flush with 
his cheeks, and you would have thought that he was a 
man whom the world had injured. He smiled—or rather 
screwed his face into an imitation of a smile—with diffi- 
culty. He looked depressed and mean, and I am sure he 
thought in small sums. I never warmed to him, because 
he always paid me a guinea when I expected five, and, 
indeed, he offered me so small a sum for doing a job that 
I did not think quite honest that I left him for ever. Little 
as I liked him, however, I was surprised one evening on 
opening the paper to find that he had been sentenced to 
twelve months’ hard labour for attempted blackmail. 
He had got hold of some facts or fictions about a City 
man which he felt it his painful duty to publish. Before 
publishing them, however, a kindlier thought seems to 
have struck him, and he went to the City man and offered 
to suppress the whole thing for a few hundred pounds. 
The City man—one of those men who are incapable of 
appreciating a generous action—immediately put the 
affair into the hands of the police. And, for some time 
after that, my little friend lived in a dungeon. 

Blackmail seems to have increased in popularity since 
those days. A blackmailer nowadays can easily become 
as famous as a film-star and more talked about than 
royalty. He is, I suppose, the last of the moralists. He 
is a constant reminder to a corrupt world that 


The sins that ye do by two and two ye must pay for one by one. 


His doctrine is: “Sinners should be made to pay.” If 
only he could get at the books of the Recording Angel, 
he would see that every sinner who had a pound in his 
pocket was made to pay for his sins long before the Day 
of Judgment. He holds that only the virtuous should 
be allowed to escape punishment, and his penalties are 
far harsher than those of the harshest judge. He is so 
harsh, indeed, that, if he did not work in secret, the human 
race, which is after all composed of miserable sinners, 
would revolt against him. But it is difficult to discover 
him except with the aid of those who do not themsel ves 
wish to be discovered. Those who are tiircatened hy 
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him fear that, if they fight him and crush him, it will be 
at the price of their own ruin. And they prefer being 
ruined piecemeal and privately to being ruined publicly 
and in an hour. 

The strength of the blackmailer does not lie only in 
this, however. It also lies in the fact that most of us 
cannot quite believe in his existence. Even when he 
appears in the dock in a sensational law-case, we regard 
him as a curious mythical figure—as a character who, 
to our perplexity, has strayed out of cheap fiction into 
real life. But, when the case is over, he gradually recedes 
into the world of legend again. He has no touch with 
the ordinary life we know. He shares few of our interests, 
except the love of money. We cannot imagine meeting 
him at a dinner party, or going to the same church with 
him, or drinking with him in a public-house. We know 
that the worst men of our acquaintance would not, or 
could not, do such things as he does. There are many 
people whom we distrust, but they are either too lazy or 
too timid or, in the last resort, too human to adopt the 
career of the blackmailer. The blackmailer, indeed, 
must have a certain genius for evil. Most of us would 
not even know how to begin at such a trade. If I thought 
of taking up the life of a blackmailer I cannot think of 
a single acquaintance who would pay me five pounds not 
to tell somebody the worst that I know about him, 
or, what is worse still, the worst that people are saying 
about him. And, if he refused to pay me the five pounds, 
I am sure that if I carried out my threat and told my 
story, the person to whom I told it would not believe it 
—not, at least, if it were true. So far as my experience 
goes, people will usually believe lies about other people, 
but it is almost impossible to get them to believe the 
truth. All the public men that I have known agree that 
nine out of ten of the stories that appear about them in 
the personal columns of the Press are untrue. One man 
went so far as to say that he had never seen an entirely 
true story about himself in print. We cannot be certain 
that a single one of the anecdotes that have come down 
to us about Shakespeare is true. It is quite likely, indeed, 
that every one of them is a myth. In our own time we 
have seen a vast constellation of anecdotes—most of them 
untrue—clustering around the name of Michael Collins. 
It is not that the world is malicious, for a great proportion 
of the anecdotes about great men are to their credit, but 
human beings apparently cannot help making and believing 
lies. They do not much care whether the lies are in 
favour of a man or to his detriment. They insist only 
that they must be interesting. And, if other people do 
not tell lies about a man, we often find him telling lies about 
himself. We are born lovers of fiction, and nobody seems 
to have any serious regard for the truth except a few 
Christians and blackmailers. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to think of the 
blackmailer as being invariably an Aristides. It is not 
beyond belief that there are some blackmailers who 
deliberately entangle their victims in the nets of vice and 
then demand payment for not telling their wives or the 
world about it. However tolerant one may be, it is 
difficult to say a good word for this sort of thing. The 
blackmailer may say in his defence that no man was ever 
blackmailed who was not such a fool or a weakling that 
it did not much matter what happened to him. But 
there is something in taking an unfair advantage of fools 
and weaklings that revolts our moral sense. If we read 
one of those stories in which a man deliberately incites 
a woman to play bridge for high stakes in order that she 
may borrow money from him and fall into his clutches, 
we instinctively feel that the man is not a gentleman. 
In fact, if we had a stronger biceps and could get hold 
of him by the collar of his dinner-jacket, we should like 


—— 





to carry him upstairs and throw him out of a third-storey 
window. On reflection, however, we cannot entirely 
acquit the woman of asininity. Why shouldn’t she let 
the man pay her debts and then tell her husband? ft 
is better, in the circumstances, that her debts should be 
paid by the villain than either by her husband or by 
herself. Human beings are weak, however, and hate 
being accused of things. We are alarmed at the thought 
of what other people will think of us. The good opinions 
of other people are as necessary to most of us as the air 
we breathe, and we feel that without them we should 
die of suffocation. In early life, we are afraid even of being 
accused unjustly. I remember how, at one of the schools 
I attended, some books were stolen and were traced by 
the police to a second-hand bookshop. The elderly woman 
who ran the bookshop was brought to the school and taken 
round the class-rooms to identify the thief. I confess my 
heart almost stopped beating as she glanced round the 
benches, looking for the culprit. I imagined her suddenly 
pointing a black-gloved finger at me, and saying, “ That’s 
him!” I felt myself going pale and red in turns under 
her hard eye. Yet I had never seen her before, and I 
doubt if I had ever sold a book in my life. None the less, 
I experienced all the terrors of guilt, and was in an agony 
of apprehension until she had waddled out of the room 
after a fruitless quest. Had she tried to blackmail me 
just then I should certainly have paid her the only penny 
I had in my pocket not to accuse me. And the position 
of the woman who has had her gambling debts paid by 
someone not her husband must be even worse. Yes, for 
her sake, I should very much like to throw the fellow— 
or, better still, to see him thrown—out of the third-storey 
window. 

I suppose, however, that, so long as there are fortunes 
to be made out of blackmail, there will always be black- 
mailers. There must be pleasanter ways of making money, 
but there is this to be said for blackmailing, that you 
require almost no capital to set up in the business and 
that a sober and industrious man can make money at it 
more rapidly than by working in a coal-mine or preaching 
the Gospel. The chief disadvantage that it has is that 
it takes you into such bad company. Day after day, you 
have to mix with the very worst kind of rich people. You 
have to haunt the centres of dissipation, and breathe a 
perpetual atmosphere of vice. I do not believe that it is 
possible for anyone to do this for very long without 
becoming contaminated with his surroundings. The black- 
mailer is very lucky indeed who does not end by being 
as vicious as his victims. However business-like he may 
be, he cannot go on acting the part of a bad rich man 
without ultimately becoming a bad rich man. I do not 
envy the grey-haired blackmailer who looks back over 
his life and remembers the high hopes with which he set 
out on his career—the little cottage in the country with 
the roses climbing beside the door, the vicar and his wife 
to tea, the dog chasing a ball over the lawn, and the grand- 
children laughing in their glee—and compares it with the 
tasteless reality—a flat in the West End of London, no 
vicar, no dog, and the police on his track. He has made 
a fortune, but it is a fortune of fairy-gold. I honestly 
believe that a life of honest work is preferable to his. 
He has no friends. Even his fellow-blackmailers distrust 
him. He is lonelier than Robinson Crusoe and has none 
of Robinson Crusoe’s religious consolations. Poetry gives 
him no pleasure. He cannot forget his miseries in a cross 
word puzzle. He is the least enviable man on earth, and, 
when at last he falls, men pity him as little as though 
he were some loathsome insect which had had its life 
crushed out. He is, indeed, a kind of Judas who betrays 
evil-doers. And we remorselessly feel that his end, like 
Judas’s, is deserved. y. ¥- 
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Correspondence 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—Your issue of December 13th, containing the review 
entitled ““ The Black Man’s Burden,” has just reached this 
country. You are right in surmising that there may be answers 
to this or that detail in Dr. Leys’ charges. 

You quote him as stating that “ we get the extraordinary 
contrast of 10,000 square miles alienated to Europeans and 
populated by 1,893 occupied Europeans, with 5,000 square miles 
reserved, somewhat precariously, to nearly 2,000,000 Africans.” 

The casual reader, relying on your assurance that no one can 

ion either Dr. Leys’ sincerity or his profound knowledge of 
what he is writing about, would undoubtedly interpret this to 
mean that two-thirds of Kenya are owned by Europeans, and 
would not unnaturally consider that he had been imposed upon 
when he learnt that the actual area of Kenya, including Jubaland, 
is 245,000 square miles, of which 10,000 is less than 1-24th. 

You state that ordinances have been passed imposing fines for 
“desertion,” identity particulars (including finger prints), and 
similar stamps of servility. The most illuminating comment on 
this is Dr. Leys’ own evidence before the Native Labour Com- 
mission of 1912-13, in which he stated as follows : 

The chief characteristics of the legislation necessary to 
improve the labour supply are . . . . (b) Efficient identifica- 
tion. The present method of taking finger prints is useless. 
A proper —e (as is used by the Police) would be cheap and 
easily worked by the persons who now waste time over the 
existing farce. . . . The registration forms provide no means 
whatever of identifying the men. The provisions for punishing 
desertion are practically a dead letter. 

Dr. Leys is the same gentleman who recently wrote that “ the 
only movement of protest made by the natives” against the 
Registration Ordinance (introduced on his own advice) “ was 
crushed by the massacre of twenty innocent men and women.” 

I trust THE New StatTesMAn will study the subject more 
deeply before committing itself to further support of the tra- 
ducers of this wonderful country. The picture of conditions in 
Kenya presented by your review bears no sort of relation to 
reality, and is in fact grotesquely false.—Yours, etc., 

Nairobi, Kenya. J. A. Watson, Town Clerk. 

January 23rd. 


FRIEDRICH EBERT—THE END OF AN 
EPOCH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I wish to correct two mistakes in my article with the 
above title, published last Saturday. 

(1) The Socialists were not represented in Herr Fehrenbach’s 
Cabinet, formed in June, 1920. They became once more the 
predominating factor in the Government when Herr Wirth took 
the Chancellorship in May, 1921. 

(2) Herr Gothein is not and never has been a Socialist, but 
belonged in 1918 to what is now the Democratic Party. The 
committee of which he was a member in 1918 (not 1922, as 
printed) just before the revolution, was composed of representa- 
tives of several parties, including the Majority Socialists. His 
tribute to the counter-revolutionary zeal of the latter is, there- 
fore, all the more valuable.—Yours, etc., 

Rosert DELL. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF 7HE GLASGOW 
HERALD 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry to have to interpose, but your correspondent 
“B” states that I gave up the editorship of The Glasgow Herald 
m 1914. In the interests of accuracy I am compelled to say 
that I resigned in February, 1917, just eight years ago, not over 
ten. My successor was, and still is, Sir Robert (not Sir Peter) 
Bruce, who was assistant editor at the date of my withdrawal.— 
Yours, ete., F. Harcourt Kircuin. 

|We regret having published so inaccurate a letter from a 
correspondent who professed to be well-informed and whose bona 

we had no reason to doubt. The misstatement has no 


special bearing upon our review of Mr. Kitchin’s very interesting 
book on Moberly Bell and His Times, but we are glad nevertheless 
to have this opportunity of correcting it.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
PREACHING TO BUTTERFLIES 


VER since I took a peep, not many months ago, into 

E- the world of fishers for great fish, a taste for this 

kind of discovery has been growing on me. I 
have begun—too late, I fear—to wonder whether I may not 
have missed my true vocation; whether I was not meant, 
perhaps, to be one of the great explorers of this age. And 
yet, is it after all too late? Though I am ambitious no 
longer of climbing mountains, or hewing my way through 
jungles in the tropics, are there not strange worlds at home— 
worlds within worlds—that still await investigation ; exotic 
races, whose customs and whose costumes no one has ever 
yet described? This thought, this hope of home adventure, 
was suggested to me, the other day, by the sight, above a 
book-stall, of a row of fashion papers. My eye was caught 
by the fair, unearthly figures displayed upon their open 
pages; why not explore, I asked myself, the world 
inhabited by these extraordinary beings? The gleam of 
that gold medal which is the explorer’s glory began to shine 
before my eyes. I hurriedly bought a bundle of those 
papers and took them home; and then, following up the 
clues they gave me, I started boldly out to explore the streets 
of fashionable shops. I gazed in at hairdressers’ windows ; 
I stood in wonder before those groups of elegant wax-figures 
which pose behind the plate-glass walls of Oxford Street, 
and of the crowded thoroughfare of Kensington. 

My first impression of the realm of these lovely Queens 
was altogether charming. A bright Utopia it seemed, a 
kind of E] Dorado, a Garden of Eden for the display of femin- 
ine limbs and underwear—innocent as in Paradise before 
the fall. A world, too, of elegant coiffures, incredible hats, 
and fairylands of footwear, of jewels and furs and splendid 
tissues and unlimited expense. 

Grim Feminists deplore most bitterly, I believe, the rage 
of their sex for personal adornment, and acrid economists 
have denounced the waste it all involves. I, however, for 
my part, could not but rejoice that the poor earth had any- 
thing to show so fair; that life could blossom into so rain- 
bow-hued a flower; that sylph-like forms like these should 
float in the air about us, for ever gay and in the fashion, 
untroubled for ever by fear and want and care. 

That was my first impression. . . . The soft Anglo-French 
idiom of the fashion papers is full of euphemisms and veiled 
allusions ; I did not understand at first the meaning of 
“transformation,” “tinting,” “colour restoration’; but 
the ever-recurring phrase, “ superfluous tissue,” began to 
make me uneasy; it was my first intimation that all was 
not perhaps as it should be in this Paradise, that there 
might be a canker, so to speak, within the rose, an ache 
beneath the smile—that some evil (though I do not like to 
name the thing I guessed at) might be lurking there. The 
well-known American female prophet, Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, tells us that obesity (There! the word is out, but 
she must bear the blame)—‘“ Obesity,” she says, “is an 
adipose belief in oneself as a substance”; and it is only too 
dreadfully clear that, diaphanous as they seem, these floating 
forms are horribly haunted by this adipose belief. From the 
advertisements in these papers, it pursues them, I gather. 
like a spectre day and night. The advertisers, however, 
are prompt to reassure their readers; there are simple 
“ slenderizing ” treatments, there are means and mechan- 
isms by which that monster of swollen arms and ankles, 
great hips, and re-duplicated chins, can be exorcised and 
promptly put to flight. But is that loathly worm the only 
serpent in this Paradise ? Did I not catch a glimpse there 
of a wrinkled, time-worn shadow, with lack-lustre eyes and 
hollow cheeks ? 

Philosophers have noted, in the general scheme of things, 
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a persistent tendency towards evanescence, decay and 
dissolution. Empires fall, institutions perish, ambitious 
schemes of thought crumble away, they tell us, with moun- 
tains and pyramids of granite—it seems a universal law. 
How then with this rage, as the poet has pertinently asked, 
can Beauty hold and plea? But here, again, our advertisers 
give a most reassuring answer. Modern science, they tell us, 
has rushed like Perseus, to the rescue of Beauty threatened 
by the jaws of Time. The scythe of the old Enemy has been 
blunted ; his hour-glass rendered of no avail. There are 
chemists’ laboratories, Research Societies, Beauty Parlours, 
Jeunesse Salons, where staffs of cosmeticians, recoloration 
experts, eye-brow specialists, and other men of science, can 
promptly repair the injuries of Time. Modern beauty, for 
the preservation of her loveliness, need fall back no longer 
on the poor makeshift of eternal sonnets ; and even Grand- 
mother, they confidently assure us, can regain her former 
graces, reassert her sway over her old admirers, and fill 
her life, for uncounted years, with “ happy, girlish fun.” 


With these spectres banished of obesity and decay, with 
these two serpents crushed beneath the high-heeled shoe 
of Eve, was all well with her in her pretty Paradise? There, 
as in a horrid dream, I seemed to see another, and more 
modern, reptile, unknown to Eden, raise its crest and coil 
its coils about a recent tree of much more dreadful know- 
‘ledge : at the word it hissed, a word which sounded to my 
ears like ‘“‘ dowdy !”’, Eve was un-Adamed and unparadised 
at once; poor Grandmother took up her cross again, fled 
along a rocky path from her adorers, with no manly hand 
to comfort her and guide her tottering steps. 


What I believe to be the true, though anti-Freudian, 
interpretation of that dream is this. Superficial male 
thinkers have supposed, in their fatuity, that the enchant- 
ment of the male sex is the aim of feminine adornment; 
that all its rites are performed in the service of the God of 
Love. My studies, however, had convinced me that the 
part men play in this matter is almost negligible. These 
devotees are banded together, I believe, in the worship of a 
sterner deity than Venus, a goddess as cruel and un- 
voluptuous as Diana, as frigid, and inconstant, as the 
moon. Any hoyden, in her milkmaid’s frock, can inspire the 
tenderest longing; but the subtle, cold distinction of high 
fashion eludes the apprehension of the grosser sex: it can 
be judged and discriminated by female eyes alone. Look at 
the wax figures in the windows of the fashionable shops ; 
they fill the streets and block the traffic with crowds of 
feminine gazers; but do they retard the footsteps or stir 
the senses of male passers-by? Do not men turn, rather, 
flee from their fixed, fashionable smiles? Ah, and No! 
gentle are the ways of Love, and all his paths are pleasant 
compared with the service of this savage goddess, this 
female Moloch, whose delight is in the maceration, the 
deformation, the derangement of the internal organs of her 
victims ; and who, in her scorn of the most amiable of 
passions, has recently decreed from her throne in Paris that 
her devotees, boldly, almost suicidally discarding the 
characteristics of their sex, must transform themselves into 
short-haired, sexless striplings, or lithe Amazons with long 
legs. Alas, poor Grandmother! What avail her now her 
recaptured graces? Those rounded contours, those rich 
tresses, that opulent bust and cushioned back which were 
her glory in the age of bustles, have become to her now a 
source of acute self-consciousness. Where is the fig-leaf 
adequate to hide her shame? She must change her sil- 
houette ; she must confine her form within the rigid out- 
lines of a factory chimney, or a stylographic pen. And to 
achieve the indispensable flat back of present fashion, she 
must reduce all localised tissue on that region. She 
must, in fact, utterly do away with what she has sat on, 
throned among her adorers, for so many years. Now, for 






the elimination of this feature (though my traveller’s tales 
may seem incredible, they are, believe me, absolutely true) 
Grandmother must, like the other Queens of Fashion, rol] 
for hours on her bedroom floor—best for her, though more 
excruciating, if she can procure a corrugated surface upon 
which to perform this daily ritual. How far, indeed, has 
civilisation progressed from the broad ideal of Africa, the 
Callipygian Venus, and those derriéres de bénédiction s0 
applauded in the Arabian Nights! And when she has 
accomplished this fundamental change; when she has 
encased her macerated but now boyish figure in one of those 
tube-like casings she has longed for in the windows of the 
shops, it is only then that the last great wave of her calamity 
rolls over her. She knows—her taste of the bitter fruit of 
knowledge tells her—that what she has been feeding on is 
but the shadow and false image of French chic; that up- 
to-dateness is out of date before it reaches the shores of 
England ; that its patterns are not laid up in an abiding 
heaven, but are shifting gleams from the kaleidoscope of 
Paris, as beautiful, as evanescent, as uncapturable as a 
summer’s cloud. And there we must leave the doomed old 
lady, as she is borne away along Oxford Street, lost, and 
forever out of fashion, amid the indistinguishable throng. 


Whether on account of the mutable nature of Fashion’s 
ideal, or because its object is not beauty but exclusiveness, 
and is discarded as soon as others can attain it ; or whether 
because it aims at adorning the body, rather than the soul 
(which some hold the better part); for these reasons, or 
perhaps because they cut so poor a figure in it, our moral 
essayists are unanimous in their reprobation of Vanity Fair, 
and have no words strong enough to condemn its goings on. 
Hazlitt has devoted one of his most indignant essays to the 
subject. ‘“‘ Fashion,” he declaims, “is the abortive issue 
of vain ostentation and exclusive egotism: it is haughty, 
trifling, servile, despotic, mean ”» Oh, come, Mr. Hazlitt, 
what a way is this of talking to these Fairies? St. Francis 
preached to the birds, but he did not, I believe, trouble the 
butterflies with his sermons. If there be need for their 
enlightenment, much more do I commend the amenity of 
a group of our modern and most fastidious writers, who, in 
missionary zeal, and pity for the benighted state of fashion’s 
victims, have condescended to shed their lustre on its 
journals, nor deem it beneath the dignity of letters to insert, 
between articles on cosmetics, and advertisements of exclu- 
sive underwear, little, exclusive snippets and butterfly 
dishes of Art and Culture. And their fluttering beneficiaries, 
thus enabled to echo in their tiny voices the latest cries of 
the most superior circles, have, in gratitude to their in- 
structors, erected an exquisite Temple of Fame for them in 
their fairy kingdom. To this the chosen ones send in their 
photographs, with modest and manly statements of their 
claims to immortality: and these are printed in the fashion 
papers, and thus given the widest publicity. Nothing could 
be more dignified, more in accordance with the high tradi- 
tions of our literature ; and, while those of us who are 
excluded may gnash our teeth in fury (as I am now gnashing 
my remaining molars), still, we must not, or we should 
not, disparage, carp at, or try to trouble this felicitous 
entente. 

And yet I wonder. Though meant in kindness (and it is 
impossible to imagine any other motive) is it really a kind- 
ness to perplex these butterflies with the obstinate question- 
ings and dark dilemmas of the mind? For they, too, have 
their troubles ; their world, like ours, is not exempt from 
sorrow, and the fear of change ; and that awful heartache 
which is all their own, that undying dread of being out 
of fashion, adds to their lives a deep undercurrent of new- 
found sadness which Sophocles never heard, long : go, 2 
the shores of the AXgean. There seems, indeed, to be a kind 
of fairy curse upon this world of Fairies. It is not safe, 
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perhaps, for our sex to know too much about it. For what 
was Dandyism but the same pursuit of the variable and 
exclusive glory of fashionable appearance—a pursuit, to the 
shame of man be it spoken, never ennobled by the fastings, 
tortures, macerations of its feminine martyrs? Are there 
now no portents of the return of the day of dandies ? 
Stands England’s manhood where it stood? Strange 
rumours from the Universities have lately reached me of a 
new — of young men with powdered noses. . . . 
And I myself? Have I returned from my perilous expedi- 
tion to the high thinking of my Chelsea garret quite un- 
seathed ? Since “ Truth ” and “ Courage ’’ were the watch- 
words which I inscribed upon my banner when I started 
out ; since the Royal Geographical Society’s gold medal can 
never be pinned on a coward’s breast, I must now in honesty 
admit that I have of late, on more than one occasion, 
caught myself out in unseasonable, in detestable, little day- 
dreams of eye-lash creams and tinted locks, of skipping with 
slenderized ankles after Grandmother in the race of appear- 
ances, and joining with her, between those corrugated 
rollings, in her heartless, fashionable fun. 
L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


Drama 
CUPID’S FOOT-PAD ANDTHE WISE 
LITTLE PROSTITUTE 


HEN at last I saw Spring Cleaning its 
immense popularity was no surprise to 
me. The dialogue during Act I. and 
Act III. is natural, animated and amusing, 

and though Act II. is nonsense, it is the sort of 
nonsense which is usually found impressive. The 
judicious might bewail in that act the collapse of 
the dramatist’s sense of reality, but its artificiality 
and false sentiment would, I perceived, help any 
play to box-office successes. Mind, it is not Act II. 
alone that has, in this case, secured them, the 
other acts are thoroughly appreciated, too; but the 
introduction of a prostitute from the streets at a 
dinner-party of fast, rich people, has evidently 
struck those who have not enough imagination to 
cture to themselves how such a girl would actually 
ehave, or how the others would treat her. As a first 
hint to sluggish imaginations, in case one of my readers 
should require such a thing, I suggest that the girl would 
feel intolerably humiliated, and that the guests would 
not behave as though she were a leper. In Spring 
Cleaning, however, the little street-walker is as cool as a 
cucumber, and as wise as Diotima, while the light 
ladies and gentlemen are helplessly flustered and indig- 
nant. As a matter of creeping fact prostitutes are not 
temarkable for philosophic breadth of view, or for 
mperturhable self-confidence. The terms of abuse they 
use are pathetically the same as those which describe 
themselves, and nothing shakes self-respect so much as 
being perpetually harried, brow-beaten, moved on, 
arrested, pi-jawed and fined by the official representa- 
tives of your fellow human-beings. This is more 
destructive of spiritual poise than the gnawings of any 
ward worm. 
The introduction of wise and calmly smiling ‘‘ Mona ” 
the streets on that occasion is the last desperate 
me taken by a serious young novelist to pull his 
"ule out of a set frankly canine and disastrously expen- 
sive in its habits, a set well described upon the stage. 
d here adramatic critic may well stop to reflect that 
the stalls now stand sharper satire on themselves or, 
say, of their friends, than they would have done a short 
time ago. The success of Our Betiers was an instance of 
this change, and the success of Spring Cleaning confirms 
it. Nothing is now more popular among people of 
fashion than scarifying fashionable pa, and in this 
desire not only to be photographed as often as possible, 
to be pilloried, failing the photographer, in public, 


my ears detect, faint, faint as yet, the rumble of 
tumbrils. 

Margaret Sones was a good wife, but her husband's 
friends bored her, and she began to make “ amusing "’ 
friends of her own, including youths like girls and 
girls like young men, all of them more or less inter- 
connected by temporary ties other than matrimonial. 
Unlike her husband and his friends, they made a fuss over 
her. Of course they found him a bore. Among them 
Ernest Steele (very well acted by Mr. Ronald Squire) 
was set upon her conquest, and when the curtain rises 
he had very nearly succeeded in getting his first kiss. 
Margaret Sones (Miss Cecily Byrne) is in a state of 
agitation because her man-servant has just surprised 
them in compromising attitudes. Steele says it is all 
to the good; Walters will not again enter the room 
without knocking. But Margaret is flustered and 
ashamed. Although the courtship of Margaret has 
taken longer than he expected, he is clearly very near 
to getting what he wants. Steele is an old hand, and 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale has drawn him well. He 
understands his methods perfectly. It used to puzzle 
me, as an observer of human nature, why certain men 
were so successful with women, some of them bein 
neither ardent nor apparently attractive, till I notice 
that these had one characteristic in common: they 
hung out boldly, like an inn sign-board, a notice, 
Entertainment for the heart here. The entertainment 
might, as a matter of fact, be rather poor, but there was 
the sign, swinging and creaking in every wind, and 
legible a long way off. They never took it down. If 
one woman turned up her nose at it they were quite 
indifferent ; another would not. The dramatist’s com- 
prehension of this type was shown in his sketch of 
Steele’s methods. Success may often depend upon 
modulating adroitly backwards and forwards out of 
the key of despairing admiration in which the suitor 
appears to be begging for the most important thing in 
the world, into that of funny but affectionate detach- 
ment, in which he appears to be asking only for a 
trifle ; in the former key he flatters, in the latter he allays 
unnecessary scruples and makes an impression of gay, 
unpretentious honesty. 

Act I. ends with a life-like quarrel between husband 
and wife. Sones tries to be firm, but the result is 
to make Margaret determined to accept her lover. 
Sones then has recourse to the device of insulting 
her before her lover and her new friends, by inviting 
“Mona” to dinner. (I have made my comments on 
this act.) The immediate result of that is to 
smash the marriage, apparently—very awkward for 
Ernest Steele, who now has the lady on his hands. 
Steele, however, has the presence of mind to tell her 
that, as he walked away, he suddenly realised that he 
would be heart-broken without her—({this saves her 
pride)—and the little Wise Woman of the Streets has 
had the presence of mind to telephone for Sones. (We 
must swallow this.) On Sones’ return—he had left the 
house for ever,—Steele tells him that Margaret really 
loves him, or he, Steele, would have succeeded long 
ago. It seems possible at first that the two men ma 
come to blows, but Steele lets down the tension so skil- 
fully that Sones at last gloomily remarks, over a whisky 
and soda: “The only thing you seem now to be in 
danger of, is going on a walking tour with me to see the 
cathedrals of England.” Of course, the play ends with 
a reconciliation between husband and wife. The 
little Wise Woman of the Streets has pointed out pre- 
viously to Margaret that only a good husband would 
have made such a scene as we saw in Act II., and to 
Richard Sones that there was a deal of truth in 
his wife’s description of his faults. Spring Cleaning 
is a lucky mixture of absurdity and genuine observation. 


The dialogue, I repeat, is easy, amusing and animated. 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the streets I pass through on most days of the 
week is the Kingsway. It is, as Londoners know, 
a street of considerable architectural pretensions. 
To my mind it is a failure, an ostentatious, dull, inhuman 
street. I abstract my mind from it as I walk along, and I 
deviate either into Lincoln’s Inn Fields or down squalid, 
higgledy-piggledy Queen Street with relief. About a year 
ago I read in Architecture (that excellent monthly) an article 
about the Kingsway by Mr. Trystan Edwards, which sug- 
gested that there were two reasons why it should impress 
us unfavourably. He begins by saying that there are tall 
or narrow streets, the height of which is noticeably greater 
than their width, wide streets, whose width is greater than 
their height, and streets in which these proportions are 
about equal. These last are characterless, and the Kings- 
way is one of them. Another cause of its inhumanity is, 
he says, that the ground stories, grouped in many cases 
with a mezzanine, are too high. A prominent cornice makes 
the first stage of most of the buildings too lofty, with the 
consequence that “instead of the gracious hospitality 
which the old buildings in Regent Street extend to the 
pedestrian, instead of a happy consciousness that the street 
belongs to us, the Kingsway gives us a feeling of humilia- 
tion as if the buildings were actually trying to make us look 
insignificant. Commerce has over-reached itself if... . 
instead of being impressed by shops and office blocks we are 
depressed by them.” I do not think this remark over-subtle. 
On such half-conscious impressions it depends whether or 
not a street, a house, a locality pleases or repels us. The 
Kingsway is the expression of commercial arrogance, which 
contrasts unpleasantly with the inevitable bawling and 
cringing of advertisements. 
* * + 

In common, I fancy, with a good many people I find it 
easier to feel the merits of buildings in photographs than 
when in front of the originals. The eye takes in the propor- 
tions more easily, though one misses the experience of 
moving through “the picture,” which is so important a 
part of the ge — of architecture. A delightful 
picture-book has fallen into my hands, Modern Swedish 
Architecture, Ahlberg (Benn, £7 7s.), which I have been 
looking at all the morning. It shows the work of some 
twenty modern architects and confirms the impression 
which Ragnar Ostberg’s Town-hall at Stockholm had 
tended to implant,that Sweden is the country where twentieth 
century architecture has produced its finest achievements. 
It was begun in 1911 and it is probably familiar to all 
English architects. ‘‘ Old Swedish character,” says Ahlberg, 
himself an eminent architect, in his preface, “ is blended in 
a manner indicating true genius—though at times also an 
excess of fantasy and arbitrariness—with elements which 
bear evidence of having been borrowed from southern 
countries, especially Italy and Spain.” Another critic 
has applied a phrase of Ostberg’s own, about some old Swedish 
building to it, “‘a classical revelation spiced with the breezes 
of Spain. A hand-clasp between a Swede of the epoch of 
Sweden’s greatness and a grandee of Spain.” 

* * * 

The great period of Swedish architecture is undoubtedly 
the twentieth century, would we could say the same of 
other countries ! (America has so short a history it hardly 
counts in this connection). In Sweden the Gothic never 
seems to have taken deep root; the “grand mode” of 
the Middle Ages never became acclimatised as in England. 
There is more of Walhalla than a Christian heaven in the 
idealism of their native tradition; of the massive and 
martially grim than of mystical aspiration. I think this 
has made the transition to modern conceptions of dignity 
and grandeur easier for them. The man who is generally 
considered as the pioneer of the modern school of Swedish 
architecture is I. G. Clason. He was born in 1856. All 
his life he has been a great teacher as well as a builder. 


His early work, notably the beautiful renaissance facade 
of Tharenian House is not distinctively national, but two 
of his country houses of which jpn are given 
(Adelnis and Haneberg) are prime examples of Swedish 
domestic architecture. How enviable they are, these 
solid, warm, quiet, white houses among their trees! One 
of the most remarkable specimens of a new domestic 
architecture is a brick-house by Ostberg. There is a dash 
of our Queen Anne period in it and it has a Dutch com. 
pactness, but the whole is original, successful and “ damned 
good to steal from.” 
* * * 

In building modern churches the Swedish architects 
seem to fail in comparison with their success in building 
municipal palaces, museums, hospitals, homes, factories, 
Masthuggs Church, by S. Ericson, alone (a small church) 
struck me as dignified. That square, high, brick tower, of 
rigid plainness till the belfry is reached, when it often becomes 
finicking and fantastic, so characteristic of Swedish ecclesias- 
tical architecture, is seldom admirable, though the twin 
towers of Tengbom’s Hégalid Church at Stockholm must be 
excepted, and even in that church there is something for- 
bidding in the blank, high western front with its tiny 
round door like a mouse hole at the bottom. It is, on the 
whole, in towers they fail. Their fagades, long perspectives 
of straight lines, great arches and squat domes are magnificent. 
Oswald Almgqvist’s electrical power works at “ Forshavud ” 
falls, Dalecarlia, are a joy to look upon. Where they excel 
is in vigorous constructive sincerity. 

a *” * 

Among writers on architecture who are worth reading, 
and who are seldom read, is Coventry Patmore. In a 
little book called Principle in Art, last published by George 
Bell in 1898, there are three essays which, even if you 
do not agree with them, you will not be sorry to have 
brought to your notice. One is called “ Ideal and Material 
Greatness in Architecture,” another “‘ Old English Archi- 
tecture,” and another “ Architectural styles.” The first 
is a plea- for modest ostentation in expenditure, not on 
size, but on such materials, stone, brick and timber, as the 
architect has at his disposal. In such buildings the 
pleasure which decorations give is partly due to their 
exhibiting by moulding, cornice and recess, thickness of 
wall and weight of roof. ‘A house will look respectable, 
and something more than respectable, which has only 
the reality of being built somewhat better than well. 
There is certainly wsthetic pleasure to be derived from 
a building which seems to rejoice in its strength, solidity 
and permanence. In Architectural Styles he discusses five— 
the Egyptian, Doric, Pointed Gothic, Norman and Moresque 
—which seem to have exhausted the five possible modes 
in which weight or mass of material can be treated. The 
Egyptian style he supposes was evolved from earlier cave 
dwellers, by men who, though they built above ground, 
continued to build as their ancestors had beneath it. 
Weight, the most obvious attribute of matter, is their 
architectural theme. In the Doric temple, which is 4 
petrifaction of a wooden structure, this sense of weight 
is lifted from us. The columns no longer bulge near their 
bases as though pressed down from above and are often 
incised showing how easily strength can be spared where 
most needed. The Greek style is the expression of reason. 
In pointed Gothic, the style of Faith, Patmore sees matter 
still more triumphantly overcome. “The Gothic ' 
conscious of no task at all; but flies, without the least 
diminution of its substance, and without swelling either 
under sufferance or gathering of strength by entasis at 
any particular point, to the commencement of the arch: 
where it divides itself, sending up the streams of its clustered 
shafts, some into the lines of the arch and others to the 
top of the clerestory wall; while others again follow the 
lines of the vaulting, there to meet like figures joined in 
prayer, but still having no thought of the weight of the 
roof they really help to carry.” The Moresque and the 
Norman, according to Patmore, though true styles, have 
no such significance, representing the Fanciful and the 
Stable only ; the Moresque by domes that seem to hang ™ 
air, the Norman by a wall, suggesting only endurance. 
In the August number of Architecture Mr. Osbert Burdett 
expounded Patmore’s essay. It is worth while sending 
more readers back to it. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FICTION 


fhe Battle to the Weak. By Hmpa Vaucnan. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
The Little Karoo. By Pautine Smirn. Cape. 4s. 6d. 


Open Confession to a Man from a Woman. By Marre Core. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Life—and Erica. By Grsert Franxav. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Yorke the Adventurer, and Other Stories. By Louis Becker. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

The Land of the Fathers. By S. G. Orensurcsxy. Translated 
by Nina N. SEtivanova. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Attempts to transmute peasant life into art might be arranged 
on a scale, with Mr. Thomas Hardy at the top, and Mr. Powys, 
whose pictures of village squalor I recently noticed, at the bottom. 
At the top the transmutation is effected through an experience 
so universal in scope that it may be called philosophy or religion ; 
the particular things observed live as the created symbols of a 
yision. At the bottom there is nothing but an aggregate of 
observations, bathed in the writer’s momentary mood, which 
in Mr. Powys’s case is one of pseudo-ironic sentimentality. Nearer 
the top than the bottom would come such a book as The Batile 
to the Weak, in which the observed details are organised indeed, 
put half-mechanically ; instead of the inevitable inward deter- 
mination of creative vision they are arranged under the compul- 
sion of a theme, which, though developed with emotional truth, 
is imposed as it were from outside. But what a magnificent 
theme, and how well-suited to the local atmosphere in which 
Miss Vaughan is soaked! It is Montague and Capulet, trans- 
formed into Welsh farmers, with their sectarian rivalries, their 
clan-feuds, their narrow bitterness and their emotionalism. The 
merit of this theme is that it automatically provides a tragedy 
within a tragedy ; joined by love and sundered by ancestral 
hate the children of the rival houses sum up and make poignant 
the devastating wickedness of an anger which, transmitted from 
generation to generation, frustrates all the kindly purposes of 
man and nature. Into the Bevans and the Lloyds the anger, 
beginning in suspicions of sheep-stealing, eats like a malignant 
growth. It makes Montague-Bevan, who is Church of Wales, 
ever more brutal, drunken and shiftless, and Capulet-Lloyd, 
who is Chapel, ever more shrilly self-righteous and invocative 
of the Lord of Wrath. It disintegrates the Bevan household— 
slatternly, washed-out mother, bullied daughters, loutish sons— 
in disaster, and it petrifies the Lloyd household in acid religious 
gloom. 

So when good gentle Esther Bevan, on a visit to an aunt, 
meets a young Lloyd and falls in love with him without knowing 
who he is (he equally unknowing), the two angers combine to 
make happiness impossible. The boy goes to Canada to make a 
home for her, and she will go when he is ready. But—and here 
is the individual thread that Miss Vaughan weaves into the 
classic theme—she keeps him waiting, because, as the feud 
progresses, its victims make claims on her protective strength, 
until he believes her faithless and marries. How could she leave 
her wretched mother and the sister whom Bevan mortally 
injures in his drunken rage? The bracing of Esther’s spirit 
in this conflict between love and self-sacrifice is drawn with rare 
insight and great emotional force, the leading idea being to bring 
out her mothering, nurturing instinct as the deepest element in 
her nature. In the end, when her lover comes home full of 
pride and bitterness, she accepts this consciously : 

“T’m not fit to mate with such as he,” she told herself. “‘ Since 
he is blind for the while to the distance set between us, I must be 
makin’ it plain to him, though it do break my heart to do so. I’ve 
beard tell of women as ‘ouldn’t marry men as all folks was seein’ 
too good for °em. People did think as they didn’t know their 
merit, but I do fancy now as they did see it all too well. We are 
afeard o’ what’s too high above us, better and bigger nor ourselves. 
"Tis the little and weak as we can be motherin’, ‘tis them as do need 
us,as do draw usto them. That’s how I am bein’ made whatever.” 

Only when he, too, is laid helpless by the family feud can they at 

come together. It might be thought impossible to avoid 
mawkishness in this picture of an illiterate farm-girl gradually 
% purified by suffering as to discover her inmost truth and live 
Victoriously by it. But with Miss Vaughan tenderness and pathos 
are kept from being sloppy by two things—power of dramatic 
structure and truth of local scenic flavour. 1 can think of no 
other first novel so remarkable in these two ways at once—the 
marshalling of incident to a violent climax with swift intensity 
and economy, and the consistent harmony of the drama’s special 
atmosphere. It is a rather low-keyed harmony of humours and 

, this atmosphere of Wales—‘t melancholy, wet, depressing 
» full of drunkenness, insanity and suicide,”—yet touched 


with pale gleams of kindness and poetic feeling. Altogether a 
sound and lovable book. No one need be deterred by the dialect 
element, which is not at all obtrusive. 

I should put Miss Pauline Smith’s pictures of Dutch peasant 
life in South Africa—The Litile Karoo is a handful of short 
stories—rather higher in the scale. Here is no elaborate archi- 
tecture such as, in Miss Vaughan’s book. gives to tenderness and 
pathos something of the backbone of tragedy, but the emotional 
material is more completely fused into a created whole by the 
fire of some more inward principle. This is art, not artifice ; so 
that Miss Smith’s work, however slight it may appear externally, 
often has a solidity of the highest order. Such pieces as “ The 
Pain” and “ The Sinner,” standing as they do completely on 
their own legs, are deeply moving in their strength and sim- 
plicity. But a final comparison of these two highly gifted new 
writers is not possible yet ; we must wait for more material. 
The difference between them for the moment seems to be that 
Miss Vaughan controls her Welsh scene a shade too externally, 
too mechanically, while the African scene itself controls Miss 
Smith perhaps a shade too passively. Since it is a primitive, 
patriarchal scene, where men are very near the beasts and the 
heavens very near the earth, to surrender himself to it is, for the 
artist, to acquire in the very act an appearance of strength. One 
wonders whether this appearance would not need to be dis- 
counted if Miss Smith were to attempt work on a larger scale and 
with more complicated material. 

Meanwhile, what is it that makes us welcome books like these 
as essentially sound Y And why do we fee] their soundness to be 
as the shadow of a great rock in a desert of hectic falsification ? 
They share this quality with Mr. Louis Becke’s stories of adven- 
ture in the Pacific, now reappearing ina uniform edition of which 
Yorke the Adventurer is the latest instalment. I believe that the 
apparently commonplace and entirely unpretentious work of 
writers like Mr. Becke, who seem to do nothing but spin capital 
yarns, entertaining us incidentally with facts about the ways of 
men and beasts, of ships and the sea, in strange and distant 
climes, is based on something that is essential to all true art. 
These writers know something about life which is of the last 
importance, and this incommunicable knowledge of theirs—in- 
communicable save indirectly through fictions—is concerned with 
the real nature of suffering and the part it plays in human 
experience. They possess this knowledge in such a way that to 
play tricks with it is out of the question, and it is this—lie low 
about it as they may—that makes their work sound and sweet. 
This may seem a paradox, but for the moment I can think of no 
better explanation of the affinity binding together all work that 
strikes us as sound; and at any rate it seems clear that there 
must be a profound connection between the soundness of 
emotional work, where the tragedy, the tenderness or the pathos 
is felt as valid, and the adequacy of the artist’s comprehension 
of suffering. Such a connection, holding where the roots of life 
and art are intertwined, is suggested at once when we notice 

that the worst horrors, the foulest prostitutions of art sweated 
like some poison from the pores of our civilization, turn upon 
hanky-panky with the notion of suffering. Consider, for instance, 
Miss Marie Corelli. I took up her posthumous Open Confession 
thinking that it might contain, in whatever tawdry and extra- 
vagant guise, something of the passion and fire of the grande 
amoureuse. But no; this rhapsody about the mystical primacy 
of love, this revelation of the wounded female heart betrayed by 
base materialistic man, is merely ludicrous and petty ; sincere 
enough perhaps, but with the self-deluding sincerity of one who 
has made hanky-panky with suffering her life’s main business. 
And here is another best-seller, proceeding, but rather differently, 
from the same source of degradation. While Miss Corelli's works 
are a genuine expression of emotional falsity, Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau is the highly competent workman coolly and deliberately 
practising hanky-panky because it pays. Life—and Erica is a 
tale of redemption by suffering. Erica is the modern girl, ambi- 
tious for money, success and a good time ; she comes to London, 
quickly makes a large income by drawing for the illustrated 
papers (ambitious young ladies should note this), and, until she 
has got herself into the devil of a mess, refuses to believe that 
money and success are a snare and that “ religion is the only 
safeguard.” The double appeal of this brew is very cunning. 
If you are a tired, strap-hanging young person, you can first 
dream yourself to be as ** slim-breasted *’ and ** amber-eyed,” as 
instantaneously successful, as Erica; you can assume as a 
matter of course a standard of luxury in which eight hundred a 
year is poverty and you “ can’t do without a maid.” Then, as 
reality breaks in, you can dream yourself to be naturally good, 
and so superior to Erica, who had to be taught to be good by a 
religious climax with church-bells and a grey-haired vicar. 
Cunning, but revolting ; and revolting not because the author 
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fails of that comprehension of suffering which seems to me essen- 
tial to soundness, but because in pretending to be inspired by it 
he befouls the very source of life. 

The statement on the dust-cover of The Land of the Fathers 
seems designed to mislead. ‘ The first really notable piece of 
fiction on a large scale to come out of the new Russia” ; 
“* achieved a great success in Russia” ; “* the action takes place 
just before the Revolution ’—do not these phrases suggest a 
remarkable new young writer, and tempt you to buy the book as 
a picture of Russia transformed by the Soviet spirit ? Well, the 
facts are that Sergey Ivanovitch Goussiev (‘* Orenburgsky °’) 
was born in 1867; that he is one among many competent 
psychological, sociological and impressionistic writers of the 
post-Tchekhov period, his particular speciality being what we 
should call scenes from clerical life ; and that this book was first 
published in 1905. What merits of form and technique it may 
have are concealed by the translator’s strong American accent. 
It is a waste of money and energy to publish translations of 
minor Russian works when so much that is first-rate remains 
untranslated. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


AVOWALS 


Avowals. By Grorce Moore. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


For the comparatively modest sum of half-a-guinea Mr. 
Moore’s Avowals, very pleasantly printed, can now be pur- 
chased by the general reader. Of living English writers, Mr. 
Moore at his best is as certainly the most entertaining as at 
his worst we cannot but hope he is the dullest. In the mis- 
cellaneous contents of Avowals the proportion of entertainment 
to tedium is at least two to one, and as we pass without warning 
from one to the other, the characteristics of his talent become 
increasingly clear. ‘‘ My memory of him is gusto, and plenty 
of it,”” Mr. Moore remarks of Smollett, in the course of his con- 
tention that the English genius has gone, not into the novel, 
but into poetry and prose other than narrative ; and of Fielding, 
** He writes with gusto, a quality we seldom meet with in modern 
literature, perhaps because we are becoming more thoughtful.” 
Gusto is not lacking in Fielding and Smollett, and gusto is 
undoubtedly not often to be met with in modern literature, 
whether or no this is due to our more reflective disposition ; 
but though both are relevant to his literary thesis Mr. Moore 
mentions neither the master of eighteenth century gusto, nor 
himself, his lineal descendant. Gusto is the natural essence of 
good writing, but it was left to Boswell to create a masterpiece 
out of nothing else; and if Hail and Farewell or Avowals is 
read by our grandchildren, the salt that will preserve them is 
Mr. Moore’s shameless, dogged and captivating gusto for life. 
Mr. Moore is an Irishman, not a Scotsman, the proportions of 
malice and reverence are reversed in his birthright, and the 
milk of life he feeds on has undergone strange mutations since 
1770 ; but these are the accidents of expression that vary the 
constancy of character, I muttered to myself, infected by Mr. 
Moore’s style, the book dropped from my hands, and I saw in 
a vision Boswell in the Nouvelle Athénes, the best society in 
Paris opening before him, a vision that was broken by my 
recollection that whereas Boswell reveals himself to us in a 
style that is anonymous, it is not till the third weaving that 
Mr. Moore’s patterns begin to appear. 

Paris of the eighties, it is true, had other fare to offer the 
young man from Moore Hall than was to be found in eighteenth 
century London by the son of an Ayrshire laird ; and much of 
the artistic philosophy imbibed by Mr. Moore with his education 
is as foreign to his talent as were the religious and political 
views wherewith Boswell strove to guide his pagan soul. If 
the marrow of Mr. Moore’s talent, however, is that of an Irish 
Boswell, it would be idle to deny in him, what was unknown 
to his forbear, a disinterested passion for letters, not only bred 
but born. Moreover, running oddly in harness with his insatiable 
and exuberant malice is a genuine poetic sentiment, product 
of the Irish mists, too wan for any creative purpose, and in- 
clining him towards sentimentality or tedium whenever he gives 
it head. The novels are surely the product of George Moore 
the poet, trained in Paris, and who can read them ?—unless 
our yawn is broken by an occasional interpolation by Boswell, 
naiver than he has since grown and dictated to Mr. Moore, the 
literary craftsman, Hail and Farewell and a large part of Avowals. 

The criticism of which the latter is largely composed is for 
the most part entertaining, frequently sound, sometimes both 
original and conclusive. Mr. Moore’s sense of life can nearly 
always be trusted, his sense of beauty rarely, and his literary 
criticism in proportion as it is influenced by one or the other. 
His esthetic enjoyment is incomplete unless a certain haze 


surrounds its object : “‘ We have now arrived at a sixth artistic 
period, one which may be designated in a single word—atmos. 
phere.” Hawthorne, Pater, Turgenev, Corot, Whistler, Lotj 
in such atmospheres Mr. Moore the poet breathes somewhat 
indiscriminately at ease ; malice gives place to a gently enthus. 
iastic melancholy, and our interest to a gently modulated torpor. 
Turgenev, it is true, stimulates Mr. Moore to some well-articy. 
lated appreciation, but at the words Dream Tales self-contro} 
is abandoned, and when we catch an hypnotic murmur that 
Insarov, the Bulgarian patriot of On The Eve, is a creation in 
a sense unknown to Tolstoi’s art, we turn the pages to discover 
a writer whom Mr. Moore does not like, and are rewarded by 
some admirable criticism of Tolstoi, Flaubert, Kipling and 
Henry James. The transitoriness of life and the recesses of 
the heart once forgotten, Mr. Moore’s unfailing gusto for reality 
ensures an implacable eye for literary values, and the nail jg 
struck firmly on the head: “ The first business of the writer 
is to find a human instinct, it is as necessary to him as a fox 
is to the fox-hunter ; and Henry James does not fulfil the first 
conditions of the chase . .. He was interested in men and 
women superficially, and not searchingly like a man, mistaking 
detail always for psychology, like a eunuch. . . . He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it, I muttered, but the kingdom 
of heaven is not for the mutilated, and at most criticism was 
James’ lot.” Discreet exaggeration is one of the charms of 
Mr. Moore’s style, but how else can one quarrel with his estimate 
of that admirable critic and man of letters ? 

Criticism, however, no more than imaginative creation, 
is Mr. Moore’s own lot. An immediate personal stimulus is 
essential to swell the sails of his literary genius with the full 
wind of malice and vanity. Stupidity alone is finally distasteful, 
and it is only when we have a suspicion that Mr. Moore does 
not know what he is doing that we relapse from aesthetic delight 
to the boredom of the club confessional. In his personal rela- 
tions, however, Mr. Moore seldom forgets himself; his malice 
and his vanity maintain the requisite pitch of self-consciousness 
and vitality to translate them into the movement of his style, 
where they take on the self-sufficient being that is the justi- 
fication and delight of human frailties. The rest of Avowals 
falls a little flat after the opening “* Conversations with Edmund 
Gosse,” in which this most genuine art finds perfect expression, 
though it must be a chagrin to Mr. Moore that Sir Edmund's 
recent distinction should have been delayed so long. His 
other conversations deal with matters such as the censorship of 
the libraries and the defects of industrial civilisation, about 
which Mr. Moore feels deeply and where he forgets himself 
so far as to introduce long passages of Whistler’s most ill-con- 
sidered prose. Elsewhere, forgetting that repetition, though 
patiently and consummately practised in his prose style, is 
inadvisable in more than homeopathic doses, he recapitulates the 
Paris experiences with which several former volumes have com- 
bined to familiarise us, including, however, a lecture on Shake- 
speare and Balzac, delivered in French, which has not previously 
appeared, an omission more comprehensible than its present 
inclusion. Nevertheless Mr. Moore is not really dull for more 
than a hundred pages out of three hundred, and if he does not 
maintain the heights inspired by his conversations with Sir 
Edmund Gosse, the description of the development and close 
of his acquaintance with Pater, Boswell gradually replacing 
the neophyte of art, is only inferior by its brevity. 

J. F. Hots. 


A LADY AT THE CAPE 


Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope: 1797-1802. By 
Dororuea FarrsripGe. Oxford University Press. Illus 
trated. 30s. 

When Lord Macartney set sail for his Governorship at the 
Cape in 1797, he took with him, as Secretary to the Colony, 4 
not particularly noticeable young man named Andrew Barnard. 
But that experienced diplomat had no cause to be disappointed. 
He had in Andrew Barnard as devoted and industrious a servant 
as any Governor could desire, and in Lady Anne, his wife, a8 
charming a friend and as witty a correspondent as even that 
exacting age could demand. 

Lady Anne Barnard was a woman whose marriage, to the 
superficial eye, was the least brilliant action of her life. It was 
almost certainly the happiest. Daughter of the Earl of Balcarres, 
Anne Lindsay was born in 1750 into that coldly delectable little 
world of the Scottish aristocracy of the later eighteenth century ‘ 
Spartan living in the country, with crowded excursions into the 
Athenian delights of the Edinburgh of Hume and Boswell and 
Monboddo. She was beautiful and lively, and at twenty-one 
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(though it was not known till long after) she had practised her 
pen enough to be able to write the ballad of Auld Robin Gray. 
In her early ‘twenties she came to London, and there tasted 
the social delights in even more various flavours. The Prince of 
Wales, who called her “* Sister Anne,” Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom 
ence she tried to wean away from the Prince by a little trip 
abroad, Pitt, Burke, Mansfield, “Old Q”’’—her friends were 
sdmirably catholic: a brilliant match must surely be in the 
offing. But no; amid the excitements of Berkeley Square her 
peart, though it was a warm one, grew somewhat confused in its 
jnclinations. For years she was courted by William Windham, 
then, too, by Henry Dundas, whom her sister recommended 
warmly as “a noble Jupiter and, though ancient, in perfect 

rvation.” But in vain. She remained dangerously de- 
tached until, at the grave age of forty-two, quite quickly, and 
with an express determination to “ stand the world’s smile,” she 
married Andrew Barnard, twelve years her junior, and with 
neither fame nor wealth to his name. 

The world, as it turned out, did not smile so unpleasantly at 
the queer match: Barnard was an honest, sober man, and older 

ps than his years. They were happy, and everyone wished 
them well. And they were unexpectedly helped by none other 
than the ancient Jupiter, who had meanwhile married another 
and become Colonial Secretary. In 1796 Dundas offered 
Barnard the post with Macartney. It was accepted, and in May, 
1797, Lady Anne landed at the Cape. 

There Miss Fairbridge’s admirable book discovers her. The 
stage is fittingly set for a most amusing comedy of manners. 
Enclosed between Table Mountain and the Bay in its own restive 
furry, this irritable fragment of English society, dumped among 
the half-friendly, half-suspicious Dutch, seems almost as 
isolated from the racket and fury of the time as does any country 
house of Jane Austen’s. Occasionally the muffled thunder of 
guns comes through : Buonaparte is in difficulties in Egypt ; Sir 
Horatio Nelson manceuvres to discomfit him. But that is all 
very faraway. At Cape Town we can engage in our own wars, 
our own politics, our own scandals, and all in a neatly staked-out 
claim of Empire right under the very practised eye of Lady Anne 
Barnard. And when her friend Lord Macartney is forced back 
to England by ill-health barely eighteen months after arrival, 
she proceeds to write full accounts of the tragi-comedy to console 
him and herself. 


Consolation she certainly needed: things are getting to such 
a ridiculous pitch that I coud almost laugh at the whole of it if 
I was not provoked to see Human Nature debasing herself. It 
is impossible for me to count up all the Court-martials now on the 
stocks (I fib—they are 5); the affronts which have been offered 
by the officers to each other; the scandals which have grown out 
of nothing, in particular the name of poor little innocent Mrs. 
Ross which has been hauled forwards by garrison wit, and is now 
the basis of a resignation of a young man’s commission and court- 
martial. General Hall has been sent to Coventry by his Regt., 
as has been Mr. Hippesley. Gen. Dundas has sent Mr. Duckett 
to the Tronk (prison): he refused to answer a question put to him 
by the Commission to enquire into the conduct of Sir George, 
viz. “ what share the van Rhenins had of the beef contract.” 


Such were the pains of exile. The Barnards were left out there, 
chief representatives of an honest and capable régime, of which 
the newcomers, Sir George Yonge and his staff, were eager to 
destroy or discredit every remnant. Their pettiness was at first 
amusing, then disheartening, at the last perilous: ‘“‘ they have 
made me bilious, my dear Lord,” cries poor Lady Anne in one 
outburst. 

And what with the climate and the garrison jealousies, one 
could hardly expect anything else. But to fight the forces of 
evil, what could she do? ‘ The only weapons I brought against 
that league,” she wrote, “ was cold chicken, music, Misses to 
flirt with the aide-de-camps, and such little agréments as our 
house can muster, which .... 1 think good auxiliarys in 
aid of a proper purpose.” She might have added her pen: for 
her long letters to Lord Macartney must have relieved her 
feelings mightily, if they did no more, and her native humour 

most divertingly amidst all the remote smallness of the 
plot. Its characters, indeed, often lent themselves most aptly 
toher peculiar style. Here, for instance, is a Portrait of a Lady, 
* neighbour while they were staying at the country retreat 
named “ Paradise” : 

_ She must, however, undergo a few months seasoning before she 
S contented with this place. At present all is inconvenient, 
dificult, and disapproved of, as I hear ; for she has not found courage 
to mount our hill, tho’ we have tempted her with many good dinners, 
but in vain. She thinks a pair of horses cannot climb to the summit 
of Paradise. Lord bless the woman! Elisha went to Heaven 
with a chariot and no more ! 









And still, across a century and a quarter, her General Dundas 
quite audibly hobble-gobbles: 

Hold your tongue, Sir, hold your tongue! don’t you presume to 
talk on what is above your judgment and above your situation— 
mind your beef and mutton and your commissary’s department ! 
*Tis our administration permitting such fellows as you to express 
opinions that is the cause of every scrape we have been in ! 

And who does not burn to know more of the dangerous 
Mrs. Losack, who turned the head of Captain Hotham “ to such 
a point as to make him very unhappy, and much to injure his 
health ” ? 

All the men coud have killed her and made a pye of her without 
either salt or pepper, after she had thrown the poor (too feeling) 
young man into an hysteric fit. I wish he were recalled—I woud 
not answer for his being a long-lived man if he remains long under 
her influence. . . . He is universally liked, but has the same mis- 
fortune with his family of deafness, which is much against him 
in society. 

The charm of this entertaining and well-edited volume is 
doubled by the reproduction of more than fifty of Lady Anne’s 
landscape and portrait drawings, sensitive and witty. It was 
indeed an age of the true feminine accomplishment. 


SABINE BARING-GOULD 


Further Reminiscences, 1864-1894. 
Lane. 16s. 

It is a pity that Mr. Baring-Gould did not begin to write these 
reminiscences until he was so old that he had rather lost his sense 
of what appeals to the average man. He has a most uncommon 
fault in autobiographers—modesty. Looking back at his long 
life of work he saw his activities, his interests, his adventures, 
his aspirations, with something of that careless negligence which 
age borrows from eternity. Only when he remembers ee ge 
amusing does he recollect that for most of us the excitement o 
history rests in the telling of things which are trivial indeed, 
but have an importance as illustrations of man’s attitude to life- 
For instance, he was for many years squire and parson of one 
small Devonshire parish ; and he evidently knew the history of 
Lew Trenchard from the Middle Ages to the time when his own 
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family possessed the Place, and his uncle, who preceded him, 
was the Vicar of the Parish. He gives us only one chapter about 
his work in Lew Trenchard, and most of that is occupied with 
an account of its condition before he presented himself to the 
living. It is true that he used his experiences there, and in 
Mersea in Essex, where he was before he went to Devon, and in 
Yorkshire, in many of those early novels by which he first won 
fame ; but these novels are not known to this generation, and 
his account of his life in them is comparatively conventional and 
governed by the definite, if rather rambling, conduct of Victorian 
fiction. We could have spared many of the pages about his 
holiday tours in Germany, Switzerland and Italy—travel- 
pictures rather like Augustus Hare’s—for some longer descriptions 
of the people and the difficulties he encountered in Essex and 
Devonshire. 

For Baring-Gould was a type of parson now exceedingly rare, 
if not extinct. He was a Catholic of the Tractarian tradition— 
violently anti-Roman, convinced of both the dignity and the 
duties of his pastoral office, eager for social as well as for ecclesi- 
astica] reform, and differing from most of his fellows by being 
Radical in politics. He was learned, not as Pusey or Neale 
were learned, but with the omnivorous, rather superficial learning 
of a man who might have been a great journalist. He could 
write as well as preach ; and he wrote novels, biographies, essays, 
theological treatises, books about folk-songs, about old customs 
and odd people, topographical books, hymns and occasional 
poems. It would be too much to say that all he wrote was 
valuable ; but it was always readable, and though he wrote much 
of transitory interest, he never wrote any nonsense. He had no 
illusions about the worth of his more ambitious works. He 
refers to one of them thus : 


In such a small place (“‘ Dalton i’ th’ Muck”), and with so few 
parishioners, I had plenty of time for thought and study; and 
I employed it in the composition of The Origin and Development 
of Religious Belief, a book that at the present day is educationally 
valueless, but may have been of some utility at the time. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a book of surprising breadth of 
view for a country parson in the late sixties of last century. 
He says little about his hymns—does not even mention the 
composition of ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” which was 
written at his first curacy; little about his novels, and not 
much about his magnum opus, The Lives of the Saints. There 
is, however, a very good chapter on his collection of the Songs 
of the West. Baring-Gould was a pioneer in the recovery of 
the old English songs; and his account of his travels with 
Dr. Bussell (then an undergraduate) and Mr. Sheppard is very 
entertaining. He had his difficulties : 

Mr. Bussell and I went to Prince Town on one occasion and 
visited a bed-ridden, or partly bed-ridden man, who was well 
known as a singer. He was, however, up and dressed when we 
visited him and came downstairs and sang to us, among other 
songs, “John Barleycorn.” After a while we left, and I forgot 
my pencil, which remained on the table. Next day I returned 
to the cottage and asked for the man. A grim woman scowled 
at me: “‘ What do you mean coming here and getting my ’usband 
to zing his old drashy songs, when he ought to be preparing to 
meet his Saviour ? No, you shan’t zee him. He’s in bed and 
shall remain there. I’ve took away his trousers and burnt ‘em, 
so he must remain abed till he dies, and as to thicky pencil you 
axes about, I’ve chucked him into the vire after his trousers. 
I don’t want nayther you, nor nothing of yours here.” I suspect 
the poor old fellow had enjoyed his afternoon singing to us, as 
he had not enjoyed one for many years. It was happy for us that 
we caught him when we did, when his wife had gone marketing 
to Tavistock. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Baring-Gould felt bound to Bowd- 
lerise the songs, and fit to old tunes words “ fit to be sung in 
a drawing-room.” He had, however, the true scholar’s scrupu- 
lousness, and he always took the original words down, and his 
transcripts are preserved in Plymouth Free Library. 

There are some good anecdotes in the book ; here is a York- 
shire story : 

There was a butcher at Horbury, a very worthy man, named 
James Walker. He got married, and went for his honeymoon 
to Bolton Abbey. On his return to Horbury, he said to his wife : 
“Noo, lass, get thee into t’ scales.” 

After some hesitation she complied. Then he pulled out his 
pencil, made a calculation and said: “Eh, lass! thou’rt the 
dearest piece o’ meat I ever bought. Thou hast cost me 10jd. 
a@ pound.” 

At Mersea, Mrs. Baring-Gould rebuked a young girl who came 
to a school treat very scantily dressed. ‘‘Oh!” replied the 


maiden, aged about fifteen, ‘“‘ I’ve got my frock, and then 
comes Qi.” 


Lord Bramwell, whom Baring-Gould met on a 


holiday, expected to find abroad the conveniences and customs 
he had in his own house in England. He particularly resenteq 
the absence from the bedrooms of Swiss hotels of soap-dish, 
toothbrush-dish, and watch-pocket above the bed. Once 
he found all these conveniences and retired amiably to bed, 
on good terms with himself and his nieces : 

The two girls next morning were congratulating themselves op 
the change in their uncle’s temper, when they heard him come 
thundering down the stairs. He burst into the salle a 
purple in the face, and, extending his gold repeater-watch 
him at arm’s length, he shouted, “‘ What do you think ? D— 
the place and all in it. Here is my precious watch which has 
been sopping in a holy water stoup all night long and is utterly 
spoiled.” 

And there is an excellent story of Dr. Lefroy, Dean of Norwich: 

He gave a garden party on the occasion of his golden wedding. 
A guest brought to it a French gentleman who was staying with 
him and introduced him to the Dean. 

“Sir,” said the Frenchman, making a profound bow, “I do 
not quite understand vat is a golden wedding.” 

The Dean put his hand on his wife’s shoulder, patted it, and 
said: ‘‘ This good lady and I have lived together for fifty years.” 

“Ah! now I do understand,” exclaimed the Frenchman, as 
his face lighted with intelligence, “‘so now you are at last about 
to marry her!” 

There is malice in some of Baring-Gould’s stories. He 
suffered fools and bishops very ungladly, and he disliked 
many, if not most, of the younger clergy. He is, however, 
almost enthusiastic about Frederic Temple, who was Bishop 
of Exeter when he first went to Lew Trenchard, and that 
remarkable man has probably rarely had a greater compliment 
paid to him than in the few pages devoted to his Devonshire 
episcopate. 


AND THE SUN 
By W. L. PUXLEY. 


ISLES 


Green Islands in Glittering Seas. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Islands: West Indian and Aegean. By Sir Anruur E. Surrtey. 
Martin Hopkinson. 6s. 

Mysteries of the Libyan Desert. By W. G. Harpine Kine, 
F.R.G.S. Seeley, Service. 21s. 

Magellan. By A. S. HitpeBranp. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Red Bear or Yellow Dragon. By Marcuerrre E. Harrison. 

Brentano. 15s. 

A magic aura envelops books about boats and islands. They 
never bore. Most of us have become disillusioned about piracy 
by now, but still there are moments when we stare wistfully 
into space and wish we had put up a fight for that career we 
planned at the age of nine—a lifetime’s cruise among sunny 
little islands strewn over a tranquil deep blue sea, in a boat per- 
petually stocked with rich damp cake and heaps of fruit. There 
is a curious satisfaction to be experienced in reading about this 
inheritance of ours out of which life has cheated us, spiritually 
linking us to the jilted mill-girl in the picture on the novelette 
cover, as she watches the faithless Sir Jasper emerging from 
the church-porch with his noble bride on his arm. ‘“ There, 
but for the cruelty of Fate, go I.” 

Mr. Puxley is one of these men who have done our dream- 
travelling for us, and he has done it very well. Green Islands 
in Glittering Seas he calls his book of South Sea wanderings. And 
very nice too: 

“Yes, Fairyland,” he reassures us at the very outset. “There 
is no other word so fitted to describe that world of green islands 
set in a silver sea, so remote from all the rest of the earth. During 
my first walk in that enchanted country it recurred to my mind 
time after time.” 

It was a landing in a New Guinea bay. 

This is one of the most interesting books that have beep 
written about the Western Pacific, imparting a great deal 
of information in an easy, conversational manner, and sparing 
the reader the many tedious passages describing routine and 
personal details, that mar previous works of other writers 
in this vein. Out-of-the-way volcanoes in the New Hebrides 
and New Britain, queer fish of the reefs, birds of paradise, 
sharks, characteristic diseases of the South Seas, the Great 
Barrier Reef are described, and stories told of the first white mea 
who landed on this isle and that, literally stepping into their 
kingdom. The Ku Klux Klan and its zeal for disguise before 
venturing upon its deeds of valour, like many another America® 
institution, is by no means as modern as it purports to be. 
Puxley suggests that its founders may have taken the Duk-Duks 
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of the South Seas as their model. Pleasing, indeed, is the 
“ English ” spoken by the Western Pacific islanders. “ Bokkis 
two mark him belong Jesus,” was the porter’s description 
of a medicine chest with a couple of Red Cross labels on it. 
And which of us has so graphically described that mid-Channel 
sensation in the pit of the stomach, on a dirty crossing, as that 
Kanaka artist in words who wanly declared: ‘ Bell belong me 
sick ; he run about too much!”"’ The saw is “* Push him he go, 
pull him he come, he all the same brother belong akkis (axe).” 
The hospital is the “* house sick,” and, with a fine fearless realism, 
dodged by us effete whites, the hospital’s operating room 1s 
the “ house cut-up.” The Papuans appear to be apathetic to 
most white men’s games but football. When the match is 
an inter-tribal affair, and the onlookers get really excited, 
they are wont to swarm under the ropes en masse and join in, 
as we do nowadays only when a war breaks out or a general 
election is on. Refereeing a Papuan football match is no 
sinecure ; fifty players a side may turn up, armed with knives 
a foot long, which they brandish around the scrum. 

Whenever Sir Arthur Shipley writes a book he has something 
very interesting to say, scientific powders deftly covered with the 
jam of easy, picturesque travel talk. Many of these sketches, 
in his little work entitled Islands, have already charmed the 
readers of The Times. They are the fruits of a voyage to the 
West Indies last Christmas, to take part in the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
in Trinidad, and a cruise in the Aegean as the guest of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan. His pleasant relations with his friend do not 
blind him to certain displeasing aspects of the United States 
which worry Mr. Sinclair Lewis and many another American 
man of letters : 

“‘ There is something rather devastating about American culture. 
It produces a perfectly dead level, and seems to flatten out things 
as the culture of no other community does.” 

Any of us who have once known the sunny isles of Greece 
in springtime will be filled with discontent for days to come, 
after allowing Sir Arthur to limn their beauty once more, for 
the dweller in this chill, sodden greyness that is England. 

Despite the incessant exploration of the past century, deserts 
of sand and snow in many parts of the world still remain terra 
incognita. Mr. W. J. Harding King has been solving the mys- 
teries of the vast Libyan Desert for three years, mapping, 
photographing and studying the settlements of Arabs in their 
remote oasis towns. His contention that it is not easy to con- 
dense into one book an account of three years’ work in an entirely 
unknown part of the world may readily be conceded, but he 
has accomplished the task with great skill. Students of early 
writing will find of especial interest the reproductions he gives 
of graffite, or rock scribings, noticed in the course of his wander- 
ings. Some seem to resemble pretty closely the graffite of the 
palzolithic caves in the Dordogne and the north of Spain. 
** Unfortunately, most of them,’ he explains, “ are cut on the 
flat horizontal stones by the roadside; so it was impossible 
to tell which was their right way up, as that would obviously 
depend upon the position with regard to them occupied at the 
time, by the man who cut them.” Deserts constitute, perhaps, 
the most interesting field of discovery, nowadays, for the 
naturalist, so little collecting of fauna has been done in them. 
Mr. Harding King kept a sharp eye on the beasts, birds and 
insects of the region, and brought back several collections. 
House flies he describes as following caravans out into the 
desert from an oasis for a day or two, as gulls follow Atlantic 
liners from port. Then they turn back, or vanish, leaving the 
traveller in peace. A chapter is devoted to the natural history 
of the Libyan Desert. 

Magellan, the first circumnavigator of the globe, had such a 
full and varied life, and such thrilling adventures, that it is 
curious so long has elapsed since his death, in 1521, before the 
story of his career is made available, in a small volume, for the 
general reader. Mr. Hildebrand, an American, tells his tale 
with graphic ability—almost too graphic at times. He stages 
a regular film fight for his hero’s end : 

The air was thick with missiles, caught up and hurled madly, 
without aim; the swarming line exploded in a seething tumult, 
spouting forth weapons like a bursting fire. . . . A spear took off 
the Captain-General’s helmet again; he snatched it up before 
it sank and whirled a quick glance over his shoulder. 

Glances, surely, are not “ whirled,” outside caption labora- 
tories in Los Angeles, and it is doubly painful to read such a 
sentence as: “* The savages stabbed down through the riled 
water with spears and swords” at the moment of Magellan’s 
murder. 

Mrs. Harrison, it appears, is an American journalist who has 


been roaming about the troubled political waters of the Far 
East of late, and investigating the workings of Soviet Russia, 
She, too, uses strange words calling for a glossary. People 
are “‘ lit up ” and hotels “ pulled.” Surely, the grossest bad taste 
is shown in repeating, for gain, highly scandalous and offensive 
gossip about Mme. Koo, the wife of the Foreign Minister of 
China, picked up from malicious tongues in Pekin! And the 
most elementary tact would have omitted to mention the name 
and address of a simple peasant soldier in the Red Army who 
was sick of the Communist regime and wanted to go home to 
his farm. In the present state of Russia the poor fellow must 
undoubtedly have been persecuted in consequence. Still, 
apart from these lapses, a mass of very interesting firsthand 
reports on current conditions and trends of opinion in Eastern 
Siberia is presented to the political student, who will find it 
of value in drawing his own conclusions as to the probable 
orientation of policy in that chaotic part of the world. 


TRAVELLERS’ SAMPLES 

Two Vagabonds in the Balkans. By Jan and Cora Gorpon. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

A Gringo in Manana Land. By Harry L. Foster. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 

The Vast Sudan. By A. Rapciyrre DuGmorE. Arrowsmith. 
21s. 

In the Land of the Laughing Buddha. By Uprron Cuosz. 
Putnam. 17s. 6d. 


Provided one can find a country that has not been over- 
described there are worse ways of making a living than writing 
travel books. The essential thing is to know when to switch 
on and off one’s real or assumed personality in the light of which 
prosaic details are to appear as amusing incidents and the 
dullest of chance acquaintances as humorous characters. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are exceptionally skilful, and add to their 
other qualifications the fact of being talented artists with dis- 
tinctive and interesting styles of that modern kind in which 
angularity is imposed on an undeserving world. This bent of 
theirs towards that particular formula of composition gives 
Mr. Jan Gordon’s brightly coloured pictures of little hilly 
towns and mountainous landscapes a recognisably Balkanesque 
quaintness and the pleasing qualities of successful design. Mrs. 
Cora Gordon deals more with men and women and is evidently 
the figure artist of the partnership. Her clever black-and- 
white illustrations, in which is often a good touch of caricature, 
show in the background more than once a pair of grimly intent 
student-like characters who are evidently the authors. Their 
obtrusiveness is never excessive, even in the letterpress, and 
we learn no more about them than the occasion demands. 
They appear first on their way to Sarajevo, where with unusual 
courage they put up at a Turkish hotel in an odour suggesting 
overcrowded sheep and goats. As however it was their aim 
to capture the true native flavour at just above the starvation 
level, comfort is not the keynote of this book. They actually 
maintain that an unpleasant odour if characteristic has a value 
as aesthetic truth and can therefore be enjoyable as art in spite 
of the fact that it may be revolting as abstract smell. They 
certainly had every opportunity to study this branch of aesthetics 
—not to mention vermin; for after Sarajevo they worked 
gradually through Jugo-Slavia, roughed it at farms and in 
village lodging-houses, and achieved an uncommon degree of 
intimacy with the people. The result is a vividly amusing 
and informative book. 

Mr. Foster has also the vagabond spirit and preferred wander- 
ing in Mexico and the small republics of Central America to 
being a newspaper reporter. His experiences have more of 
a dramatic slickness than Mr. and Mrs. Gordon’s, but that is 
fitting enough in one who saw something of several revolutions 
and was always anxious to be where things were as exciting 
as a cinema. His first contact with sensationalism came whe2, 
soon after his arrival in Mexico, a youth whose acquaintance 
he had made was taken out of the train in which they were 
travelling together and summarily shot as an ex-bandit. Wher- 
ever he wandered, however, he had a reporter’s keen eye for 
what was happening, and is consequently able to give lucid 
and interesting accounts of the Mexican Civil War and of the 
chronic turbulence which passes as the normal political situation 
in Central America. It is a queer world of rival despotisms 
masquerading as democracy ; of insurrections, corruption and 
shady finance ; and of all oppressive dictators Estrada Cabrers 
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of Guatemala can have had few equals. Mr. Foster tells us 
of his elaborate espionage system under which one spy watched 
another until every man in the Republic was being reported 
on, and of how those who opposed him died suddenly and 
silently. Yet despite such stories Mr. Foster is careful to point 
out that everyone in Central America is not a cut-throat. He 
gives, as a matter of fact, a well balanced as well as an enter- 
taining account of every-day life in those parts, and of the Latin- 
American temperament, and illustrates his book with many 
excellent photographs. 

Mr. Dugmore’s photographs are still better ; but he actually 
travelled as the slave of his cameras and visited the Sudan to 
make films of animal and bird life. He is that exemplary type 
of modern hunter who tracks his quarry with infinite pains and 
endures danger and hardship for the purpose of working a 
lens-shutter and not a rifle-trigger. His patience and skill 
in building inconspicuous hiding-places of grass and branches 
in which he watched, often vainly, for hours at a stretch, and 
his ability to take into account all the complications of scent 
and of changing winds and of the photographic requirements 
of lightning and background show him to be a born hunter. 
He had many thrills and narrow escapes of which he writes so 
modestly that his book is less a story of adventure than an 
extremely interesting account of the Fauna of the Sudan. It 
also has a topica) interest, for it is a careful and temperate 
survey of that country’s history and present-day problems. 
Readers who turn from it to Jn the Land of the Laughing Buddha 
will be back in an atmosphere of bandits and civil war—this 
time in China. The author is an American newspaper-corres- 
pondent with eight years of what he calls Chinification, but if 
the humour is occasionally rather forced the tragedy of China’s 
chaos is all too evident. 


MABBE’S THE ROGUE 


The Rogue; or, the Life of Guzman Alfarache. Written in 
Spanish by MatuEo ALEmAN, and done into English by 
James MasBe. Constable. Tudor Translations, second 
series. 4 Vols. £5 5s. 

However fond one may be of Elizabethan prose, and there 
is more than one taste in this matter, one cannot help being 
aware of the fact that the books that the Elizabethans liked 
were long. No doubt it would be unreascnable to blame them 
for it. The truth is that books whose object it was to give 
pleasure were exceedingly scarce. Ifa novel in those days proved 
amusing it was small] wonder if one hoped that it would continue 
for ever. And sometimes when one is nearly half-way through 
one almost feels that it will. 

Mabbe’s translation of The Rogue was published first in the 
year 1622, and was immediately popula:. It had reached its 
fourth edition by 1656, whereas the third folio Shakespeare was 
not issued til] 1663, and Ben Jonson could unly claim his third 
edition by the end of the century. These facts are interesting 
if only to show that in that most poetical and dramatic of cen- 
turies prose stories were more popular still, and also how modern 
a feeling the «bjection to great length really is. All the most 
popular bcoks of the first half of the century were long books— 
Don Quiaote, Amyot’s and North’s Plutarch. Montaigne, Burton, 
Brantime, the interminable French Romances. It was only 
towards the end with Mme. de Lafayette aiid La Rochefoucauld, 
that brevity came into fashicn. But then, Lrevity and simplicity 
are the mark, not of an early but a late stage in civilization, 
whether in literature or in life. The savage’s existence is more 
complicated than that of the modern man, and medieval 
literature than any other. 

The Rogue, then, is a long book. It takes four of the Tudor 
Translation quartos to contain it. It is not, on the other hand, 
a duit book. If one compares it with the Romances of George 
and Madeleine Scudery, or La Calprenide. still more with the 
Astrée of Honoré D’Urfé, it seems the easiest of reading. At 
least, one is spared nobilitv of sentiment and high-flown argu- 
ments on whether it is sweeter to be loved than to itove. ana so 
forth. And une is also spared the effort of trying to make out 
the real portrait of a Frenchman behind the sentimental and 
dignified idealisation of a Turkor Roman. The Picaresque 
novel, and The Life of Don Guzman De Alfarache or The Rogue, 
is one of the earliest of them, at al] events stands or falls on its 
own picaroon legs. The story moves fast, and except for other 
stories, there is nothing but the story in it. 

What for many people is rather boring about this as other 
picaresque novels is the impossibility of taking any interest in 
the characters apart from what happens to them. This may be 





a commonplace, but it is one that one cannot avoid. One 
enjoy the prose and the ingenuity of the narrative. One cannot 
help being continually interested in the vivid touches of realism 
that bring the manners, the circumstances, the appearances of 
the time so vividly before one. The innkeepers, the merchants, 
the widows, the wives and the maidens, the cheats, the thieves, 
all the characters in fact who come into the story for a moment 
and then depart, are as fascinating as the towns and the Toads 
and the furniture of the houses. Pictorially one is continually 
being delighted. But one cannot possibly be as interested ig 
the hero himself, as one is in his surroundings. One can hardly 
be interested in him at all, except as a thread on which his adven- 
tures are strung. One neither rejoices with him in success, nor 
pities him in failure ; he means no more to one than a knock- 
about comedian, indeed, except as a recipient of knocks he 
scarcely seems to exist. Actually there is one subject on which 
Guzman continually speaks with feeling, and when this ig 
uppermost he seems to live. It is a bitter refrain that runs 
through the book : 

Love is the prison of Folly, borne of Idlenesse, bred up by Selfe. 
will and Money, and maintained with Filthinesse, Uncl-annesse, 
and Dishonesty : It is the excesse of a bruitish and beastly desire; 
most subtill and piercing, making its way through the eyes to the 
heart: It is that poysoned shaft, delivered from the hand of the 
Archer, which never stays till it come to the Center. .. . It is 
a childe that longs for everything it sees, fantasticall and full of 
Apish tricks ; it as av old doting foole, feeble and decrepit. 

And the pages on woman’s wiles and men’s continual folly are 
at least one feels the result of the author’s, if not Don Guzman’s 
personal experience. 

The prose of Mabbe, who was certainly among the best of 
the Tudor Translators, is extraordinarily alive. It is full of 
vivid images and fresh rhythms. But it should be read slowly. 
That is one of the difliculties of Elizabethan prose writers. They 
should be read so slowly and in such comparatively short doses, 
and their books are so long. The prose is lovely, but so full of 
plums that it is not easy to read far without at times desiring a 
plainer fare. Only the tasteless can deny its beauty, and only 
those with the strongest digestions can take much at one sitting. 

On the ground of Mabbe’s prose alone the book was worth 
reprinting, and this series is the proper place for it. It has been 
provided with an admirable introduction by the late James 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, and is as well printed and produced as all the 
Tudor Translations are. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS OF RICHMOND 
Bygone Richmond. By H. M. Cunpa.y. With 46 illustrations. 
The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

There is another Richmond in the field which claims the 
“Lass of Richmond Hill,” and the title of the Earl who became 
Henry VII. But he founded the Palace of the Surrey Richmond, 
and gave the town its name instead of Sheen. Earlier, Henry V. 
founded there a Carthusian brotherhood of considerable import- 
ance, to pray for the soul of the Richard his father made away 
with. The buildings have long since disappeared, but we think 
there is an MS. existent giving the order for postulants and 
novices. Royalty has been much about the town, and though 
the remains of old architecture are now rather scanty, they can 
be discovered here and there. Mr. Cundall has chosen his 
material out of a mass of notes gathered by the late head of the 
Public Library, and supplies very varied reading. The whole, 
however, only runs to 96 pages, and we wish that he had enlarged 
occasionally with the detail which makes a book convincing. 
His writing is not distinguished. 

The Palace was a really fine pile on the banks of the river, 
and still used when in a ruinous condition. To Richmond, 
according to Pepys, the beautiful Lady Castiemaine repaired 
in a fit of sulks, and Charles II. followed her the next day, under 
pretence of hunting, ‘“‘went to see her and make friends, and 
never was a-hunting at all.” 

Mr. Cundall says that her uncle Villiers had a “royal house” 
at Richmona. Is the Memoir of Lady Castlemaine wrong in 
saying that he resided in the Palace? Richmond in the days 
of the Georges was full of nobles and men of wit and fashion. 
Here old **Q™ had a lordly house, and his fri nd. George Selwyn, 
settled near him. Selwyn tells us of the Duke dining with him, 
a little after four, 
and when we have drunk our wine, we resort to his Great Hall, 
bien éclair‘e, bien ‘chauff‘e, to drink our coffee and hear Quintettos, 
The hall is hung round with the Vandyke pictures (as they are called) 
and they have a good effect. But I wish that there had been 
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another room or gallery for them, that the hall might have been 

without any other ornament but its own proportions. 

The poet of Richmond is the indolent Thomson, but his house 
is no longer preserved, though a small fire-place possibly recalls 
his Winter. Wordsworth has a sonnet on him and nightingales, 
but it is not a good one. To-day, the summerhouse of the 
author of the Beggar’s Opera is, we learn, decaying, and has a 
better chance of attracting attention than anything of Thomson’s. 

The glory of Richmond used to be the Star and Garter, and 
the view from the Terrace. The second remains, though no 
longer haunted by jaunty lady-killers like Mr. Tupman. The 
first is gone with all its festive guests. It superseded the Castle, 
where in 1798, the author tells us, no fewer than twenty-four 
pairs of posting horses were always kept in readiness. Maids 
of Honour once had special residences in the town, and the 
cheese-cake named after them is still a local dainty. One of 
their houses sheltered, if we remember right, the turbulent 
childhood of Sir Richard Burton. Was it in Richmond that he 
was told by his mother to look at a cook-shop’s window and 
exercise self-denial, broke the window, and clawed out a tray of 
apple-puffs? Walpole, from his domain of Strawberry, looked 
down on Richmond, and his dear “ Both,”” Agnes and Mary 
Berry, lived near by for many a year. At Petersham the houses 
of the great used to abound, and Kew has a long and complicated 
history of royalties. George IV., with his Perdita, is best remem- 
bered, but George III. made the present gardens possible by 
securing and closing Love Lane, which divided two properties. 
One of them was Richmond Lodge, associated with Queen 
Caroline. Anticipating Madame Tussaud, she had a Gothic 
Cave with wax figures of Merlin, Minerva and others. To-day, 
we can thank her for planting the woodland, a lasting beauty of 
Kew more admired than the Pagoda, oriental in the style of 1761. 
The illustrations are admirable and full of interest. 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 


The Portrait of Zélide. By Grorrrey Scorr. Constable. 12s. 


We are tending, nowadays, to become self-conscious ; rarely 
do we abandon ourselves freely to any enthusiasm. In others, 
such enthusiasm strikes us as somewhat outré: we are startled 
and disconcerted when we find it in ourselves. On reading the 
Portrait of Zélide we succumbed to this old-fashionable emotion. 
For “ Zélide ” is a consummate analysis, a perfect synthesis. 

It was to be expected, of course, that a second prose work 
by the author of Architecture of Humanism would afford no 
ordinary pleasure. His readers were prepared to find therein 
that ruthless delicacy, that stringent efficiency, with which, 
in his former work, Mr. Scott had dissected the last withered 
sinews of Ruskinism. But to his present work he has added 
a deeper, though no less restrained, emotion, and an even wider 
meaning. The story into which Mr. Scott has distilled the 
turgid flow of M. Godet’s official biography is, even in its 
externals, curious. There is that portrait of Zélide at Zuylen 
—the severe Dutch background, the precocity startling in such 
sluggish surroundings, the cerebral energy flashing vivid across 
all that lethargy : 

From Zuylen she looked out over the world. The soft-lighted 
moody sky filled all the picture; ... here and there the flat 
meadows were shadowed with rain, or, across them, the tower of 
Utrecht Cathedral rose white in shafts of watery sunshine. 

Then there is the succession of suitors: James Boswell, com- 
placent and patronising ; the Count of Anhalt, aloof, inquisitive 
and amused ; Lord Wemyss, interested, besotted, mercenary ; 
and above all that unfortunate M. de Bellegarde, diffident, 
hesitating and alarmed: 

Monsieur de Rellegaide was neither very ardent nor very adroit ; 
he went too gently ; he could hardly be said to go at all. 

The scene shifts to Colombier—-the remote manor-farm hidden 
in a region which, even for Switzerland, was dull. She had 
married the tutor of her elder brothers; even as a girl she had 
been thrilled by conic sections, and now, decidedly, she was 
no longer a girl. Into the symphonie pastorale thus adum- 
brated irrupts Benjamin Constant, vibrant and misunderstood, 
Zélide was nearly thirty years his senior; she became his 
Egeria and something more. Deliberately, defiantly, she clung 
to her own logic. They sat up together till dawn discussing 
metaphysics—at any age, an unwise proceeding. They 
analysed each other’s character—more imprudent still. She 


pretended that as a woman of commanding intelligence she 
could run any risks with her senses; here was her supreme, 
her most pathetic, imprudence. 


And then another irruption 





—the turbaned florid irruption of Madame de Stael. And 
so the book concludes, with a finely graduated diminuendo: 
an exquisite solution. 

The story, even as a narrative,is good enough. Mr. Scott has 
made abundant use of his material; an architectural use—figt 
planes, espaced openings, finely-chiselled decoration. M 
as a piece of construction and composition the book affords 
unmixed enjoyment. But it is not only an aesthetic interest 
which is aroused by the Portrait of Zélide. The psychological 
interest is enthralling. Through what agonies of soul passed 
this singular egoist, with the clear French mind and the red 
Dutch hands, this woman who desired “ the prize for goodness 
as well as the forbidden fruit,” who wished to be “ ordentlyk” 
and yet to indulge in “ straight-thinking’! What torturing 
conflicts between emotion and reason did she not endure— 
fading older and older while Benjamin remained ete 
young, eternally embattled, irremediably faithless! ‘“ I do not 
eare,”’ she had said, “‘to be respected.” And yet she was not 
entirely an egoist ; she had always, it is true, “* made love to 
good men,”’ liking her lovers to be her own discovery, her personal 
paradox. But ardently she desired to become a mother: 
neither the frightened M. de Charriére, nor the ailing Benjamin, 
nor even, it appears, the anonymous Adonis at Geneva, could 
supply this excruciating want : so she consoled herself by writi 
Caliste and Mistress Henley, and by imposing on her husband the 
task of copying them out. By such processes she sacrificed her 
soul to her reason, and it was from the depth of her soul that she 
cried: “* But I am not a rational woman, and we have both 
discovered it too late.” And finally. as Mr. Scott has remarked 
so acutely in summarising the central climax of her relations with 
Constant: ‘‘ One thing only she did not understand in time; 
that Benjamin might weary of being understood.” 

Mr. Scott, who evidently does not relish excess, whether 
intellectual or emotional, has mingled a touch of malice with his 
sympathy ; one feels at moments that he is almost glad that 
intellectualism should have come such a crash. With all his 
ghoulish psychological gusto he is not blind, however, to the 
essential purpose of his narrative ; he realises that in its essence 
the story of Madame de Charriére is a singularly apposite illus- 
tration of the clash of two epochs, of the conflict between the 
classic and the romantic. It is not without set purpose that he 
has made the amazing interview between Zélide and Corinne the 
architrave of his edifice. Should anyone imagine this eulogy 
exaggerated, let him read pages 174to 178 of the Portrait of Zélide, 
in which is recounted the meeting between Madame de Charriére 
and Madame de Stael. So significant an episode could not be 
treated better or with more brilliant illumination. 

The tragedy of Zélide, implicit throughout the book, is the.un- 
failing tragedy of those who are not born exactly in their right 
epoch. She was essentially of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, yet she blossomed, by a year or so, too late. Rousseau 
had interposed, and as a scourge to her middle age, there came 
the Romantic movement. Madame de Charriére had mortified 
the flesh, and when the flesh became clamorous but uninvited, 
the new abandonment surged up to mock her discomfiture. 
“* Vitality is the supreme argument,” they cried, “ Give me the 
folly of enthusiasm.” 

The Portrait of Zélide is not only a piece of work beautifully 
accomplished ; the lesson which it teaches is salutary and 
pertinent. For the story of Madame de Charriére stands as 
a warning of what happens to those people who are too clever 
and too careful, when they are young. 


TWO DETECTIVE STORIES 
The Death of a Millionaire. By G. D. H. and Marcaret Coe. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Cartwright Gardens Murder. By J. S. Fretrcuer. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


If the difference between The Death of a Millionaire and Mr. 
Cole’s first detective story, The Brooklyn Murders, is due to the 
fact that this time he has had the assistance of Mrs. Cole, 
he is greatly to be congratulated upon the discovery of an 
invaluable collaborator. For The Death of a Millionaire 18 
one of the best detective stories we have read for years. It 
has at least four uncommon merits. The first is that it contaims 
no “love interest’ worth mentioning; the second is that 
it is not sloppily written, as books in this genre almost always 
are; the third is that the details of character and local colour 
are well enough worked out to make the book interesting quite 
apart from its mystery. But it is its fourth merit that is most 
striking. We can hardly remember ever before having read 
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a detective story which, without giving any too obvious clues, 
yet gives the careful and intelligent reader a real chance of 
solving the main points of the mystery before he reaches the 
actual éelaircissement. This must surely, if only on account of 
its rarity, be a difficult technical fact, but Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
have certainly succeeded in accomplishing it. There is no 
special moment of enlightenment, the reader may advance 
pari passu with the actors in the drama, knowing neither less 
nor more than they know, ignoring false clues, following up real 
ones, and making his own deductions. This is obviously the 
way in which detective stories ought to be written, but they 
almost never are. Even Conan Doyle, or rather Sherlock 
Holmes, usually kept vital clues to himself until the last moment, 
thus giving neither the reader, nor even the faithful Dr. Watson, 
any real chance of solving the mystery independently. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole do give their readers that chance. Twice 
they ask us to believe the almost incredible : that a man should 
successfully impersonate two quite different men within the 
space of a few hours; and that a shrewd and accomplished 
politico-financial magnate should write to a comparative stranger 
an unnecessary letter which is so compromising that it would 
put an end to his career if it were published. But these are 
very trifling blemishes, which have little relation to the main 
theme. Incidentally Mr. and Mrs. Cole manage to introduce 
a good deal of amusing satire at the expense of that “‘ Special 
Branch” of Scotland Yard, whose anti-Bolshevik activities, 
under Sir Basil Thomson, a year or two ago, were so notorious 
and so foolish. Certainly every detective story ‘“ fan ’’—and 
many of us are that—should read this book ; for in its way it 
is quite a new departure. We hope Mr. and Mrs. Cole will 
soon give us another that is as good. 

Mr. Fletcher’s new detective story is good also ; but it suffers 
by comparison, since it offers no real scope for intelligent con- 
jecture and depends for its plot upon a secret poison, most 
remarkable in its effects, known to a certain old lady living in 
Bloomsbury, but utterly unknown to the expert toxicologists 
of the Home Office. Moreover, even at the end of the book, 
it is not made clear who was and who was not in the plot. It 
is a good tale, well above the average of the majority of detective 
stories; but that unfortunately is not saying very much, for 
some hundreds of detective stories are published in London 
every year and most of them are mere “ bilge.’ Mr. Fletcher 
never writes “ bilge” and is always readable, but The Cart- 
wright Gardens Murder is not his best book. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS 


The Voyage of the Argonauts. By Janet Ruru Bacon. 
Methuen. 6s. 

No adventurer has ever been supported by such a variety of 
specialised talent as Jason. In Grimm’s story, ‘‘ The Six Soldiers 
of Fortune,” the hero is accompanied by a strong man who could 
pluck up bundles of trees as though they were weeds, a huntsman 
so keen of sight that he could shoot a fly onatreetwo miles away, 
a man who with the breath from one nostril could set windmills 
turning, a man who could run faster than birds could fly, and a 
man who created an intense frost by taking off his hat. But to 
accomplishments the equal of these the Argonauts added others 
yet more exquisite and more enviable. Melampus, for instance, 
had been taught by grateful serpents the language of all beasts 
and birds, and of Periclymenus Hesiod relates that “ earth- 
shaking Poseidon gave him all manner of gifts. At one time he 
would appear among birds, an eagle; at another he would be an 
ant, a marvel to see; and again one of the fair tribe of bees; 
and again, a dreadful relentless snake. And he possessed all 
manner of gifts which cannot be told.”” We feel no surprise at 
the success of an expedition thus equipped. Indeed, Medea’s 
help seems a little superfluous. The question is rather, what was 
the Golden Fleece and why was Jason so anxious to recover it ? 
Explanations have varied a good deal. They range from Charax 
of Pergamum, who records that the fleece was “* not what poets 
say,” but a roll of parchment (i.e., skins, hence the fleece) 
containing directions for illuminating in gold, down to Miss Jane 
Harrison, who sees in it an Orphic symbol of salvation; from 
Forchammer, who identifies it with the rain-cloud to Mannhardt, 
who identifies it with the sunlight. Miss Bacon has not allowed 
her judgment to be seduced by any of these hypotheses. Her 
own theory takes as its starting-point the fact that the Argon- 
autica is essentially the story, not of a man like the Odyssey, 
but of a ship and a voyage. Jason is of secondary importance— 
“Things befall him, but he rarely acts. He is passively agreeable 
throughout the Argonautica, as he is passively disagreeable 
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throughout the Medea of Euripides.” Concentrating attention, 
therefore, on the details of the voyage Miss Bacon has been able 
to point to a most remarkable coincidence between the four 
alternative homeward routes of the Argonauts given by different 
authors and the routes by which amber found its way to the 
Mediterranean. She also shows that Phasis, the home of the 
fleece, was the Western terminus of the great caravan road to the 
interior of Asia. The conclusion drawn is that the Argo stands 
for one of two things. Either it is a kind of apotheosis of sea- 
adventure, a personification of all the pioneers who went out to 
win treasure in Eastern lands—the amber of the Baltic, the gold 
of Colchis, and the multifarious riches of the great continent that 
lay behind it. Or, it reflects, as it were in a magic mirror, the 
actual penetration of the Black Sea by a Thessalian ship of the 
Bronze Age. In default of further archeological support for the 
second view the alternative must remain unresolved. 

This is an excellent book, clear, well-informed and well written, 
But it must not be supposed that Miss Bacon’s theory accounts 
for everything. Why, for instance, is the voyage not one of 
discovery, but of recovery, to get back the Golden Fleece? And 
why are both the names Jason and Medea associated with healing? 
In conclusion, it must be mentioned that the habit of quoting 
Greek authorities in improvised verse translations is one to be 
eschewed. 


A CHAPTER IN LONDON 
GOVERNMENT 


John Benn and the Progressive Movement. By A. G. Garpinen. 
Benn. 25s. 

Into this solid and excellently produced volume Mr. Gardiner 
has woven a double theme. It is at once a full-dress biography of 
Sir John Williams Benn and a history of the birth and growth of 
the London County Council. In that history Benn played not 
only a prominent, but a very important and honourable part. 
It was to the work of the L.C.C. that he devoted the best years 
of his life, and his bitterest critic could hardly deny that he 
deserved well of London. ‘“ His outstanding qualities,” Mr. 
Gardiner says of the early Benn—and it is equally true of the 
later Benn—*“ were neither intellectual nor spiritual, but aston- 
ishing vivacity, quick intelligence of mind, and an overflowing 
cheerfulness and good nature.” Like most self-made men, he 
owed his success largely to his early struggles with poverty, 
though unlike some self-made men he had the advantage of 
careful and virtuous parents. He was a Puritan by upbringing 
and temperament, but never a dull Puritan. His early tastes 
ran in artistic channels, and he never lost his zest for drawing and 
the drama. He was an amateur playwright of some merit; 8 
first-class furniture designer ; an able editor of The Cabinet Maker 
(the journal on which he founded his fortunes), and always in 
demand as a lecturer and “ popular entertainer.” As a politician 
he was prodigiously energetic, despite weak health, and he had 
great courage—a courage that ran easily to hotheadedness. 
He was a Liberal who began with a devotion to Mr. Gladstone, 
and ended with an admiration for Mr. Lloyd George, and it cannot 
be pretended that he cut much ice in Parliament. On the 
County Council he shone as a debater, and he was a master of the 
subjects in which he was interested. His task was the advance- 
ment of municipal Socialism in the rather limited sense in which 
municipal Socialism was understood in the early Progressive 
days. He was, indeed, far from being, or calling himself, a 
Socialist ; but he did believe passionately in the public control 
of certain vital services—tramways, water, electricity, steam 
boats, and the Works Department. In its fight for the making 
of a new London the Progressive Party owed much of its success 
to its Fabian left wing—far more perhaps than Benn knew, 
certainly far more than Mr. Gardiner acknowledges. It Is 8 
weakness that in his long and interesting account of the Pro 
gressive movement the Fabian Society is not referred to; the 
Socialist inspiration in the Council, and still more in the constitu- 
encies. was not only a real, but an all-important thing. “The 
Progressive movement,” Mr. Gardiner rightly concludes, « did 
not fail. It achieved much, and it blazed the path for the 
future.” It is true that the Progressives have practically dis- 
appeared, but Labour has taken over the best of their old — 
tions and policy, and we may expect the Labour Party ont 
L.C.C. to fight no less strenuously than its predecessor for . 
overthrow of private jobbery, the extension of public cont 
and the unification of London. It is certain, as Mr. Gardiner 
says, that “the stagnation into which for nearly twenty years 
the great problem of London Government has fallen ca 


endure permanently.” 
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The secret of good health 


rs everywhere are turning to natural means to secure health, and 
the first treatment in most complaints is the elimination of poisonous 

ns in the system. 
jt is the experience of medical men that no d dicine acts in 
be same manner or so efficiently as Nature's own laboratory. 

“ Natural Spring Waters are made in three strengths, each 
particularly suitable for the disorders named below. 

Acts yous Chamtet ov cmd 0/ £2) Se geagte Gettia, gest Ges. 





“ MIRA” ‘aaeeiaes, 
“MIRA” APERIENT (. en label) for ch MIRA” BABY LAXA- 
(orange label) for consts- Sietiction, —. cat TIVE (mauve label) for 


pation, rheumatism,  de- gastric oataret obesity, constipation, colicky pains, 

pression, dyspepsia, kidney cunaens liver com- feverishness during teeth- 

weables, 2/6 Per Fiaints, under medical ing, etc. 2/6 per bottle. 
Gielen 2/9 per bottle. 
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_ ee atural Ny ; 
ES Pviet Gey 


tn three hep Soest post | 


EVERETT & co. (Dept. LM), 5 ae Avenue, Nery E.C. 3. 
———————————————————— 











WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
Pe © ote wanen Sine & 0 Lenten ctrae con tee & at 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
WC. 1. This hospital was, ott. quite zecently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
ne may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
reasurer. 











































“ There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 





You may have heard this Spanish proverb before. 
It has its equivalent in the English saying, “ Gather 
roses while you may,” and the terse Latin “ carpe diem.” 


To nothing do these sayings apply with greater force 
than to Life Assurance. 


Seize the present opportunities of Youth and Health 
to effect a Life Policy and make provision for old age. 


A WITH-PROFIT — Assurance 


The Standard life Assurance Co. 


is one of the finest means of doing this. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ““ AD” 2 
to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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LATER CERAMICS OF CHINA 


The Later Ceramic Wares of China. By R. L. Hosson. 76 plates, 
of which 26 in colour. Benn. £5 5s. 

Despite the discovery in recent years of whole new realms of 
ceramic, the products of Chinese Rococo have never lost their 
popularity. True, the flood of early Chinese wares has caused 
something of an eclipse ; partly because of the unquestionably 
greater xsthetic importance of the early periods, partly owing 
to the mere magic of new dynastic names. The great kingdom 
of snobbery would indeed be incomplete had it not also its 
ceramic snobs. But on the whole certain manifest advantages 
of the later wares have continued to be recognised. The chief 
of these advantages is that such wares are very much more 
plentiful, and this makes possible a high degree of selectiveness. 
If he confines himself to Chou, Han and even T’ang antiquities, 
the collector must take what the hazards of tomb-desecrations 
may chance to provide; whereas among the wares of K’ang 
Hsi and Ch’ien Lung he may exercise a rigorous selection. He 
will] have the chance, should a piece particularly please him, of 
finding other works by the same artist ; and he is certain, par- 
ticularly among the less profusely decorated wares, to find 
evidences not only of a charming decorative sense, but of real 
artistic originality. Such pieces stand out from among the 
general mass, for the Chinese decorative artist of the Manchu 
period shows as a rule but small sense of any relation between his 
own little performance and the setting in which it is to take place. 
He dances his minuet, often graceful enough ; but it is always 
the same minuet, and for the most part it seems to be designed 
for a far smaller stage than that which he is treading. An excep- 
tion is Plate XLV., a famille verte vase. In the actual drawing 
there are some rather unpleasant mannerisms; but the two 
ladies seated at the cither do succeed in “filling the bill’ and in 
accentuating the convex forms upon which they are displayed. 
Another prominent tendency of the period is a strange instance 
of reversion. The Ch’ing artist, like the Chou bronze-makers 
nearly two thousand years before, loves to fill every available 
corner with decoration, till this decoration ceases to function as 
a pattern and becomes a mere texture. It is this tendency 
which, among other reasons, has caused Strzygowski to classify 
Chinese art as “northern.” It is curious that it should to a 
great extent have lapsed between Chou and Ch’ing. It has been 
suggested that the Chou, like the Manchus, were northern 
invaders, and if that were so, it might account for the existence 
of certain analogies between the art of the second millennium B.c. 
and the eighteenth century a.p.! 

The book is written with Mr. Hobson’s usual conscientiousness 
and lucidity. It completes, as he points out in his preface, ‘* the 
trilogy which began with the Early Ceramic Wares of China.” 
The Greek trilogy was followed by a satiric drama. No doubt 
Mr. Hobson, in ribald mood, is already engaged upon his final 
volume. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Lord de Villiers and His Times. By Eric A. WALKER. 
2 


Constable. 


This is a long and careful account of the famous South African 
Chief Justice and of the political and legal background of his career, 
written with considerable skill by an old Oxford man who is now the 
Professor of History in the University of Capetown. Professor 
Walker takes over 500 pages in which to cover his subject, and, even 
80, finds it difficult to compress it within these limits, partly because 
of a certain amplitude of style which he uses, and partly because 
the scheme of the book includes a detailed political history of the 
steps by which South Africa became a Dominion. If the historical 
chapters are consequently rather “heavy going” and the mass of 
detail which they include seems bewildering to the non-expert reader, 
the picture of the masterful Dutch-Huguenot lawyer and politician 
which he has painted is a very careful and convincing one, and the 
contrast with the other great protagonist of the South African Union, 
Rhodes, suggests a fine theme. 

Lord Villiers became a Chief Justice in the early thirties of his life ; 
premature responsibility hardened and stiffened his character. There 
was always something grim and cold about him, whether he was 
remorselessly forcing cases through his Court with all the impatient 
dislike of a quick-minded autocrat for prolixity and rhetoric, or 
applying his keen business sense and passion for exact knowledge 
to developing the thirty-five thousand acres which he collected with 
all his hereditary passion for la terre. Three hundred miles up country 


a bee settled on his hand and he recognised it at once as one of his 
own which he had imported from Italy. Perhaps he was more fond 
of his bees than of anything or anyone else except South Africa and 
the memory of his predecessor as a master of Roman Dutch law, 


Bynkcrsoek. 


But in the troubled history of South Africa he stands 


out as the consistent opponent of racialism, and his death in the 
second month of the Great War may be said to have closed the er 
of which the South Africa Act was the crowning episode. 


The Speckled Domes. By Grerarp SHELLEY. Duckworth. lis. 

This book shows us Russia through the eyes of one more observer 
and from a rather unusual angle. Mr. Shelley is an Englishman who 
in the year before the war—he was then twenty-one—went to Russia 
on a long visit to the family of two school-friends, mixed in hij 
social circles, saw at close quarters a great deal of that sersuality 
and hysteria which some people assume to be characteristically Russian, 
and was finally overtaken by the Revolution. He was imprisoned 
by the Bolsheviks twice, threatened with death, and in the end— 
it is not clear how long ago—escaped with the connivance of one of 
his guards,and managed after several vicissitudes to cross the frontier 
disguised as an invalid Frenchwoman. Although his experiences 
after the Revolution are what one might expect, we have not had 
so many credible eye-witnesses’ reports as to make such a first-hand 
account as this unwelcome. His quietly written description of the 
horrors of the cellar-dungeon in which he and some fifty more men 
and women were imprisoned for weeks and from which parties were 
constantly being taken out and shot within hearing will not be read 
without a shudder by sensitive people. The chief interest of the book, 
however, is its account of social life before the end of the Tsarist 
regime, and, more particularly, its astonishing defence of Rasputin. 
Most people regard that strange figure of a priest as a charlatan at 
least. Mr. Shelley, however, knew him intimately, and while taking 
a detached view of his opinions, refuses to accept as true any of the 
scurrilous stories generally told about him. He seems to regard him, 
in fact, as an embodiment of most of the virtues, likens him to an Old 
Testament prophet in his passionate sincerity and in his conviction 
that Russia through its Tsar was to lead the world, and suggests that 
his private life was in every way saint-like. So far, too, from being 
ignorant and having only a peasant’s outlook, Mr. Shelley found him 
an agreeable, intelligent companion, with well-formed ideas on a 
variety of subjects, and by no means the neurotic dabbler in the occult 
that he is generally supposed to have been. Mr. Shelley, in short, 
fastens the charges of decadency made against Rasputin to Russian 
society itself—an indictment which, at least as regards some of the 
circles in which he himself moved (though always as the correct 
Englishman), would seem to be justified by certain of the episodes 
described in this book. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. 1925. Dean. 
20s. 

This useful volume is disfigured, as so many of the best reference 
books are nowadays, by heavy advertisements stamped in gold 
on its red cover. But its contents are as good as ever. It is not 
only a complete Parliamentary guide—including a section on the 
procedure and technical terms of the House of Commons—but it 
contains a full biographical list of the judges of the Empire, which 
cannot, we believe, be found anywhere else. In the 1925 edition 
it is noted that in the new House of Commons 130 members have 
been connected with the fighting services, 140 are engaged in business, 
over 100 are lawyers, and about 60 are Trade Union officials ; whilst 
120 possess titles of one kind or another—knights, baronets, or 
Irish peers. There are eight members named Williams, seven named 
Davies and six named Jones, but only four named Smith or MacDonald. 
Why Welsh names should so predominate in the House of Commons— 
as in the dairy trade—is a mystery of which we can suggest no 
plausible solution. 


A Naval Scrapbook (1877-1900). 
K.C.B. Hutchinson. 24s. 
Admiral Bacon’s Scrapbook is extremely readable and amusing. 
It consists for the most part, as indeed a book with such a title should, 
of racy anecdutes, but it does not lack method, and it presents 4 
picture of the nineteenth century British Navy which is certainly 
calculated to surprise most of its readers. It is surprising, forexample, 
to learn that a British Naval officer who has only just passed his 
sixtieth year, served for some time in his early manhood in a fully 
commissioned sailing vessel—H.M.S. Cruiser—a British warship 
which had not even an auxiliary steam engine. Surprising also is 
Admiral Bacon’s account of the almost decrepit state of the Navy 
in the eighties. He even expresses the opinion that if in that decade 
we had gone to war with France we might easily have suffered defeat 
on the sea. But then came the Naval Defence Act and the adoption 
of the ‘ two-Power Standard,” and a little later that “‘ cross between 
a whirlwind and a wizard,” Sir John Fisher. In the eighties and 
even in the nineties, the British Admiralty still contemplated naval 
engagements at distances of less than a mile; and when Signor 
Marconi offered the British Government his wireless patents a special 
Admiralty committee advised rejection on the ground that wireless 
waves might “ blow up the ship’s magazine”! The truth is that 
antiquated ideas survived in the Admiralty longer than in any otber 
department of government and were not, perhaps, altogether d 
even by the Great War. Lord Fisher achieved very much, but be 
did not create a General Staff for the Navy; and we entered 
War—and came out of it—without that obviously indispensable pies 
of organisation. With this question, however, Admiral Bacon does net 


By ApM1rat Sir REGINALD Bacon, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed b the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, TD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel Perfect santtation, Greproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Breakfast and Attendance from 83 6d. per night pet person. Ful) tariff 
a application Telegrams ‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone Museum 1230 








OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
facing seuth. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and 

peautifully furnished ov the lines of a private house. Gas fires and telephones in 
gi bedrooms §=Good food and good cookin Lift. Terms from 2s. 6d. per day, 
o@ from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas (double), inclusive. Telephone: 
Paddington 8083. 

EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others wil) find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overlooking the river. Dining-room, with 

wparate tables Comfortable club-like lounge, gas fires in bedrooms, constant bet 
ter. Terms, from 4 quineas (inclusive).—Write Manacers, 99 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster. or Telephone Victoria 6481. 











ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. RoGers. (Cookery Diploma.) 





ae WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fre in 
bedrooms Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Applvy Miss K. M. ELcrs. 





ODSHILI PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 


Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs) WYNNE. 





RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. Al) bedrooms, h. and c, 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Massincaam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; § acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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PEASANT SHOP 3 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Customers please note that the above will be the 
ONLY ADDRESS OF THE PEASANT SHOP AFTER MARCH. 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English 
shepherd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks 
dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and 
slippers; rafia and leather work; decorated 
bowls and boxes, toys, etc. 
CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Telephone: Museum 7602. 
NAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAATI 


BRR ERR RRR RRR ERR RRR, 
lf you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss talls Ld 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon & 

your wife and family. a 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a x 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with | 

a 
-_ 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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ACROSS ALL NATIONAL FRONTIERS to report the work, ideals, 
spirit, outiook, of students everywhere, is the task of VOX 
STUDENTIUM: THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT MAGAZINE, 
16 Bvd des Philosophes, Geneva (Editor: Donald Grant, M.A.). Material 
drawn {rom 30 different countries upon Race, Youth, Education, Univer- 
sities, Sport, International Affairs, etc. FORTHCOMING ARTICLES: 
Canadian Students and British Empire; Grundtvig of Denmark; Citizen- 
ship of To-day; New Culture in China; “ Daedalus, Tantalus, Icarus “; 
Task of University: Personalities. Books reviewed by suthorities in vari- 
ous lands. SUBSCRIPTION: 2/6, to Mrs. Frazer, Hinlopen, Avenue 
Road, Teddington, Midd!esex; or to Vox Studentium, Geneva. 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 

Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full details.—‘* Rarwrow “ PotTrery Co., Dept. 17, Lindfield, Sussex. 





CHOOL MODEL H.M.V. Gramophone, as new, cost {25, Any 
treason ble offer accepted.—Write Box 69, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street. Kingsway London, W.C. 2. 





EATHER WORKK.—Highest grade selected Suede and Calf 
Leathers. Perfect skias, in wide range of fashionable colours, for Table- 
runners, Slippers, Cushions, Bags, Blotters, Waistcoats, Bookcovers, etc. 

Also all materials and tools. Direct Tannery prices. Send 2d. stamp for sample 
cattings, vr call and make personal selection.—HvLper-Srepe LEATBER ComMPANY, 
$5 London Rridge Chambers, 6 Rorough High Street, London. S.E. 1. 





EAL HARRIS.—LEwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





EAKN TU WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mustrated Ronklet free.—Regent tustitute, 13) Victoria St., London, § W. 1, 





ROOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write Osroewes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





H OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
You shall not progress without Advertising !—SanBriIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





TO BE LET AND WANTED 








OOKS.—Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, 
£3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour and Phiz, 1st Edition, 1847, 
£2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Valentine 
Vox, 1840, rst Edition, 35s.; Oscar Wilde, Happy Prince, rst Edition, 1888, {2 10s.; 
Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 42s., for 148.; De La Mare, The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, rst Edition, as new, 11s.; Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, 
scarce, {7 10s.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, {4 4s.; Gautier's Works, Edition 
de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, {5 10s.; Crosland, Lovely Woman, 1903, 
Cloth, 6s. 6d.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 10s.; Fielding’s Tom 
Jones in French, with quaint plates hy Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, £3 38.; Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with inscription, ‘‘ Robert Southey to 
Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," £21; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., rst 
Edition, {2 2s., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 10s., 
1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, {3 10s.; Bradbury's History of Old 
Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 108. ; 
Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement o! Ireland, 1875, £3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated 
and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912. illus. by Beardsicy, 
158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
Melmoth, 1904, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, 1st Edition, 1899, {2 103.; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED. 
—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett's 
Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Bek BARGAINS. — Dictionary of National Bioyraphy, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac's 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope's Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—-HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 








EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


HILTERNS.—Attractive Furnished Cottage to Let; 3 bed- 
rooms, large sitting-room, kitchen; garden; lovely country.—DrumMonp, 
Howe Hill, Watlington, Oxon. 


VEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN —Quantock 

House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed sitting rooms, constant hot water, 

we _ Gres, g od uisine, partial board; Oxford Street 30 minutes. (Speed- 
nn 


(ee 

}O4RD RESIDENCE on Chiltern Hills. Week-ends or other- 
wise. Ideal spot. Quiet and comfy.—Box 68, New STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

(ee 

PROFESSIONAL WOMAN received as Guest in woman doctor's 
house, Holland Park.—Box 66, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kineewav, London, W.C. 2. 




















WANTED, very small Furnished Flat or Cottage, accessible to 
London.—FisHER, 75 Agamemnon Road, W. Hampstead. 
es 


W NTED by University woman, retired teacher, Rooms or Flat 
in London; careful, quiet tenant.—Box 67, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Certified Net Sales, 11,562 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas pet page. Companys Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, o: 148. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classifed 
Small Advertisemerts only. 














All communicstions should be addressed THE ManwacERr, 
New StTaTesman, (© Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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deal. His anecdotes end comments relate only to the pre-Dread- 
nought era. Nevertheless they are as instructive as they are enter- 
taining. 


An Artist in America. By Maxwett Armrietp. Methuen. 15s. 

Being an artist Mr. Maxwell Armfield travelled in America with 
his eyes open; and here he confines himself mainly to the things that 
interested him as an artist, sparing us the familiar tourist chit-chat. 
Consequently we have a fresh and interesting book which can be 
recommended to anyone who would like, for instance, to be able to 
read about Los Angeles without having the landscape obliterated by 
cinema stars. Landscape, indeed, is a feature of the book both in 
the letterpress and in Mr. Armfield’s pleasant colour and other illus- 
trations. From the first approach to New York when the beauty 
of the sky-scrapers and of the city generally burst upon him, he is 
concerned with the scene before his eyes rather than with organisations 
or social life. He notes how the Kaisas farmer colours his buildings 
with lemon-yellow instead of with tar, how the telegraph-line insulators 
are of blue glass, how the railroad-track men are in bright blue jean, 
how one ridge of rock is striped with dull gold and russet grey and the 
next with deep blue-purple, and because of his eye for such details 
his descriptions of scenery are excellent. Architecture, too, is fre- 
quently discussed ; his general view is that many even of the concrete 
houses are in their craftsmanship and unity of design and right use 
of materials of the same class as good Tudor and Jacobean houses. 
His criticism is mainly directed against the American sense—or 
absence of sense—of pattern, which results either in an overdone 
simplicity tending to dullness, or at the other extreme, in something 
commonplace. House interiors in particular are the subject of gentle 
stricture. Mr. Armiield noticed that in America it is the desire of 
everyone to be like everyone else, and that houses are often furnished 
and decorated in deplorable taste. But he need not, we fear, have 
left England to have observed that very human characteristic. 


Anna’s. By C. Nina Boyte. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

By introducing the summary ruthless and secret methods of the 
ancient West-country smuggler into post-war England, and linking 
the handsome and wicked landlady of an inn for sailormen with the 
fortunes of an ancient county family, Miss Boyle has produced some- 
thing new in the way of thrillers. So intricate is the inter-relationship 
of her characters that she has appended a family tree to explain 
the marriages, legal or bigamous, that form the foundations of a 
plot, the superstructure of which is built of the strong family sense 
of the Le Telleurs and the mocking hatred of Anna Hellicoe, whose 
inn, a show place for American and other visitors and a screen for 
all kinds of villainy, gives its title to the story. Although the greater 
part of the work is concerned with the Le Telleurs, and their search 
for and subsequent dealings with a nephew and beir—the presumed 
son of a Le Telleur who has died more or less scandalously in America — 
it is dominated from start to finish by Anna Hellicoe and her sinister 
companions. There is a mystery in the story, but the thrills are not 
dependent upon it, nor upon the actual crimes that are committed, 
though they are exciting enough; rather do they arise from the 
interplay of character, and the ironic entanglement which gives that 
interplay unusual scope. 


THE CITY 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been less brisk 
this week, home rails in particular showing decided 
weakness. With the exception of gilt-edged stocks, the 

rise in the bank rate does not appear to have caused much 
of a fall in prices, but the exception is important and may 
cause the War Loan conversion scheme in preparation for 
April to be deferred. Perhaps the liveliest section of the 
markets is in shares of South African companies on whose 
properties platinum has been discovered or is likely to be dis- 
covered. The public had better keep out of this game; if 
quicksilver were popular, no doubt we should be hearing of a 
discovery of that metal also. A few years ago it was mica 
on some of these properties, but no one hears anything of it 
now. Rubber is certainly pursuing the course prophesied in 
these notes from time to time, and share quotations are following 
suit, and should go higher yet, for it begins to look as though 
there would be a squeeze in the raw material before the year 
was out, in which event we may expect an outcry from America 
as to interference with the law of supply and demand. Tea 
shares still look tired. Base metal shares are also slackening 
off on the decline in the price of tin, but indications point to 
a recovery, and dividend payers like Gopeng Consolidated 
(46s. 8d.), Renong Tin Dredging (46s.) and Tronoh (63s. 14d.) 
should prove lucrative. 
* * * 

Some dissatisfaction is being felt in America at the quality 
of the loans that have been made of late to foreign Governments. 
No general policy has thus far been followed. and a firm which 





has been in negotiation for a loan on terms which would show 
it a fine profit is not going to abstain from issuing it on the 
score of any misgivings as to either the stability or the policy 
of the borrowing country. The prospectus is now to hand of 
the recent issue of $35,000,000 of Republic of Poland 8 per 
cent. Gold Bonds which were offered in the United States at 
95 per cent., at which the yield is 8.53 per cent. The prospectus 
consists of a letter from His Excellency, W. Wroblewski, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Poland to the 
United States, in which the following information is given: 

The boundaries of the Republic of Poland were established in 
1919 by the Treaty of Versailles and by agreement with adjoining 
countries. Poland has been a member of the Lesgue of Nations 
since its inception. The record of financial and economic progress 
in Poland constitutes an outstanding achievement among European 
nations since the War and may be summarised as follows ; 

1. The creation of a stable currency with a reserve of 65 per 
cent. gold and gold securities ; 

2. A balanced budget—in 1924 total Government receipts 
exceeding total expenditures by $14,282,000 ; 

8. A normal surplus of exports over imports ; 

4. A Government-owned railroad system of 14,000 miles, showing 
in 1924 an excess of receipts over operating expenses ; 

5. The funding of the Government’s debt to the United States 
and to all other countries. 

The Constitution of Poland provides for a President, whose term 
of ollice is seven years, and a Senate and Diet, elected by general 
suffrage. It has an area of 150,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion in excess of 27,000,000, in which respect it is the fifth largest 
in continental Europe. The country is primarily agricultural, 
and is at present the chief producer in Europe of rye, the second 
in production of potatoes, third in barley and oats, and fourth in 
beet sugar. The textile industry in Poland is highly developed, 
as well as the oil, sugar refining, iron and steel, chemical and timber 
industries. Polish coal production is next in volume to that of 
Germany and France, and there exist important deposits of salt, 
iron, zinc and other minerals. 

* * * 

The letter goes on to say that the External Debt at the end 
of 1924 amounted to $320,380,000, all of which except 
$50,000,000 consists of debts to foreign governments contracted 
since the war for reconstruction purposes. Readers may 
recollect that some months ago Italy out of her bulging resources 
made a loan of about £4,000,000 to Poland, at a cost of approxi- 
mately 74 per cent. The Internal Debt is only $26,441,000. 
It is gratifying to have the assurance of Mr. Wroblewski that 
“the Government purposes that the entire proceeds of this 
loan are to be expended solely for constructive and reproductive 
purposes.” New York cablegrams stated that the loan was 
largely oversubscribed, which, judging from analogous cases 
that have come to my notice recently, probably means that 
holders might be able to sell at only a moderate loss. 

* * * 


I suppose that many people who do not approve of the 
methods whereby industrial assurance companies make thei 
millions cannot refrain from a feeling of pride at the magnitude 
of the Prudential Assurance Company. With the 1924 balance 
sheet showing assets which total £171 millions, it is indeed 8 
gigantic undertaking, but from the accounts of the New York 
Life Insurance Company which have reached me, it would 
appear that that office is even larger. The New York Life 
was founded three years before the Prudential, i.e., in 1845, 
and its balance sheet shows assets of $1,055,896,210, or con- 
siderably over £200 millions. I cannot find that the Prudential 
states the total amount of sums insured with it, but it paid 
out last year in respect of claims £14 millions ; the New York 
Life states that last year it paid to policy holders and bene- 
ficiaries $169 millions or nearly £40 millions, and that its out- 
standing insurances reached the astonishing total of $4,695 
millions, or, roughly, one thousand million pounds. In the 
matter of the number of pulicy holders the Prudential is probably 
the greatest in the world, for these exceed 25 millions. The 
New York company last year earned 5-06 per cent. on its 
as compared with 4875 per cent. by the Prudential, after 
deduction of income tax. The New York Life boasts that it 
is a policy-holders company, having no share capital on which 
to pay dividends ; the Prudential is, of course, a proprietary 
company, and the dividend paid in respect of last year t0 
the fortunate holders of the £1,000,000 of “ A” capital was 
80 per cent., free of income tax, as compared with 67} per cent. 
for the previous year. It is interesting to note, by the way 
that the Prudential last year invested in some of the newly- 
formed investment trust companies—a great compliment from 
what must be far and away the largest and one of the shrewdest 
investors in the country. A. Emi Davies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


SCHOOLS 





spNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 





_ PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the Professor- 
ship of Commerce. 

Annual stipend £950. The Professor will be required to take up 
his duties on October Ist, 1925. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) 
should be received on or before May ist. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

C. G. BurToN, Secretary. 


[J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





A Lecturer (Man or Woman) wil] be required on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and for the supervision of Language 
Teaching in the Schools, together with some work in the French 
Department of the University. A high honours degree and school 
teaching experience essential. Duties to begin September ist, 1925. 

Stipend beginning at {300 per annum 

a with copies of four testimonials, should be sent in 
not later than May 14th, 1925, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Small Finishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern Languages and 
uisition of genera) knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 guineas a 
year.—Miss NEUMANN (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret's School, Harrow) 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of community. Independent study. attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: TaHEopora E. CLARK. 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterprooxk Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION POR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YBARS OF AGB. 


MA4L? MAN'S GRFEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School ls to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
rectical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, ee 200 guineas e year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is op gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
15 acres. 








SCHUOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy bome life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.— Full culars from Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Council invite applications for the post of Temporary Lecturer 
in Economic History for the Session 1925-26. Salary according to 
qualifications, with a minimum of {300 per annum. 

Applications, which should be accompanied by three references 
to scholars of recognised standing, and, if the candidate so desires, 
not more than three testimonials should be sent to the undersigned, 
from whom further information may be obtained, on or LAEFORE 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25th, 1925. 

EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


UB-WARDEN wanted in May for the Birmingham Settlement ; 

ww experienced in club work (boys, girls and mixed) ana in training students. 

—For further particulars apply THE WARDEN, 318 Summer Lane, Birming- 
ham, before April rst. 








LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY O F 


A Lecture on “ THE RESTORATION OF BELGIAN PUBLIC 
FINANCE ” will be given (in English) by Professor ALBERT E. 
JANSSEN (Director ot the National Bank of belgium; Professor 
i the University of Louvain), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, 
MARCH 16th, 1925, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. 
— LEAF, Litt.D., D.Litt., Chairman of the Westminster 
ank. 





LONDON. 








EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


___ TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and mptly executed. Expert 
feporters available for every class ot meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—MFTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
25 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educationa! ideals. Healthy country life. coaching if required.— 

Principals: MarGareT L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls and Boys (Girls to 16, Boys to Preparat 
School age) Ap al) round education is given in general subjects «bi 

a special feature is made of craft work and open air life, includ gardening, campin; 
and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natur 

instinct for happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JounsTon, 
B.A. (Lond.). 








T HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. =a of “N 
Ideals tn Education ™ applied. Individual time-tables. reparation for 
Matriculation o: Respunsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Daicroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Gemes. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and Miss J. 8. Mawvitie. 


HE CHILIPREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

tativides) development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Eine. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. B. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over ; years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &o, 
Fees (165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


) bg Hy yp — COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK.— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 




















, 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Surhincban co. chive. West.” 
UTHORS' MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called tor. Temporary 

Stenographer always available. Miss Rorerts, 5 High Holborn 








CULLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 





O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs: 


One Year _ post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, ,, ... 15s. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ja 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 





Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











BUREAU 
TRAINING. 


I1RONSIDE’S 

AND SECRETARIAL 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 





“AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Untversitry Courses tm Arts, SCIENCE. MEDICINE aND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. @ year. Hostel for Women Students,— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LITERARY 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essevs, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHur STrocewei., Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill. London No reading fees. Typing unessential. Establis TRS. 


ART GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
By JOHN RIDDLE. 


Faculty of Arts Gallery, 10 Upper John St., Golden Sq., W. r. 
MARCH 3rd to 21st. 10. 30 to 5.30. ADMISSION FREE. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. | 





Industry and Civilisation 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. Author of “ Government 
and Industry,” “A Short History of International 
Intercourse,” etc. 10s. 6d. 
This is a study of the psychological and moral factors 
underlying the “economic” characteristics of modern 
industry. 


The World’s Industria! Parliament 


By E. M. OLIVER. Foreword by the Rr. Hon. 
Viscount BuRNHAM. 2s. 


A short popular account of the work of the International 
Labour Office. 





The Case for the Central Powers 
An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict 
By Count MAX MONTGELAS. Translated by 
CONSTANCE VESEY. 10s. 6d. 


“Tt is very useful to have available in English what pur- 
ports to be a concise statement of the German case.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Outlines of Polish History 
By ROMAN DYBOSKI, Ph.D. With a Map. 7s. 6d. 


_ “A useful addition to our scanty literature on the sub- 
ject. . . . As the work of a foreigner in English it is 
a great achievement.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The Shadow of the Gloomy East 
Prof. FERDINAND A, OSSENDOWSKI, Author 
“ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 7s. 6d. 
“Deeply interesting.”—Weekly Westminster. 


Green Islands in Glittering Seas 


By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY. Author of “ Wander- 

ings in the Queensland Bush.” Profusely es 

12s. 6d. 

“An alluring travel book. Full of curious matters that 

are none the less solid, stolid facts. One of the most read- 

able and reliable books about the South Sea Islands which 
we have had for a long time.”—Morning Post. 





s 
Waterside Creatures 
By FRANCES PITT. Author of “ Woodland 
Creatures,” “Shetland Pirates,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Intimate accounts from personal observation. The 
author’s aim is to set forth facts to throw light on the mind, 
behaviour and intelligence of these creatures. 





Wedded in Prison 
By MAUDE ROBINSON. 6s. 


“There is a distinct charm about these stories. 
The gifted writer is soaked in knowledge of the mystic 
Quaker folk.”"—Church Times. 





Anna’s: A Novel 


By C. NINA BOYLE, Author of “ What Became of 
Mr. Desmond,” “ Nor All Thy Tears,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


“A good mystery.”—Star. 
“Thrilling and full of mystery.”—East Anglian Times. 





Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer 


Edited by MAURICE BARRES. Translated b 
BERNARD MIALL. 12s. 6d 


“ A modest record splashed with vivid and unforgettable 
incidents.”"—Sunday Times. 





The Psychology of the Poet Shelley 


By EDWARD CARPENTER and GEORGE 
BARNEFIELD. 4s. 6d. 

“A slim, though in a measure, dynamic book.” 
—The Times. 


Instinct, Intelligence, and Character: 
An Educational Psychology 
By GODFREY H. THOMSON. 10s. 6d. 


“A valuable addition to works on the psychology of 
education. . Will prove of great value to teachers 
and parents. "Medical Times. 





The Crime and Trial of Leopold 
and Loeb 


By MAUREEN McKERNAN. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


This is a full account of one of the most amazing crimes 
that has ever been committed. 





Rejuvenation 
The Work of Steinach, Voronoff, and others 
By NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 7s. 6d. 
“This book is exactly what is required. . . . The 


evidence is startling enough without being emphasised, and 
the book is not at all sensational."—New Statesman. 


Rejuvenation by Grafting 
By SERGE VORONOFF. Fully Illustrated. 15s. 


“Dr. Voronoff is to be commended for his scientific 
honesty. ‘ He is undoubtedly doing good work. We 
heartily recommend the book.”—Outlook. 





The Economics of Road Transport 
By K. G. FENELON. 10s. 6d. 


“Should have a full and important circulation. It is an 
essential to all engineers engaged in traffic problems.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 





TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS BY HAROLD HERD. 


Watch Your English! 2s. 


Common errors in speech and writing. 





Everybody’s Guide to Punctuation : 


Ss. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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